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ment. Liberty, fraternity, equality, although heard 
from the lips of furious unbelievers, are words that would 


eee ght aed Prot Maree never have been heard had not the thought of man as 


The anti se pees Se hast eo eee a ; an immortal soul come into the minds of men, and would 
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Holmes and Whittier on Immortality, by Rev. George F. talk as idly as one might who should say that because 
Piper . . 348 the sun was behind a cloud or was hidden by the curve 
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a: transient elements of the work of any one generation 
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alive to-day, but the spirit of it remains a permanent 
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Fire and Sword.”” There is an executive represented by 
the czar, well meaning, but weak, a powerful bureaucracy, 
greedy and merciless, a Cossack constabulary, brutal as 
wild beasts. Then there are millions of what we call the 
people, of twenty different nationalities and religions, 
represented by a few wise and earnest leaders, misled 
and misrepresented by others who are as bloodthirsty 
as tigers, and who throw bombs because they like to kill. 
And then a multitude, some wrought to frenzy by their 
sufferings, and ready to take life as an act of justice; 
but many more like dumb driven cattle, hopeless, help- 
less, and despondent. As of old, on the side of the op- 
pressor there is power. We do not know, if any one does, 
to whom in all this struggling, seething multitude is due 
our whole-hearted sympathy, admiration, and help. 


& 


Some of our churches are in the habit of taking their 
annual collection for the American Unitarian Association 
on Easter Sunday,—a custom which never brings out 
the full force of the church unless a careful canvass has 
been made in advance. It is too late to reach those of 
our readers who live far away, but we are in time to sug- 
gest to the majority of the churches that are generous 
contributors that the time is growing short, and that, 
in order greatly to increase the contributions this year, 
it would be better to postpone the Easter gift, unless it 
is well prepared for, and make a thorough canvass of each 
parish between now and the first of April. At this 
season the Easter Sunday is still in the region of storms 
in all our northern districts, and may be as unfavorable 
for this purpose as the fourth of March often is for the 
inauguration of a President. 


& 


SOMETIME since we invented the word ‘‘personitis,”’ 
and used it two or three times. As usual in such cases, 
the wrong people applied it to themselves. The suffix 
“itis” signifies inflammation or irritation of the organ to 
the name of which it is appended. Iritis is an in- 
flammation of the iris; neuritis is an inflammation of the 
nerves; personitis indicates an inflamed or irritated con- 
sciousness of one’s own personality. If one is a person un- 
known to fame, he makes himself and everybody around 
hit uncomfortable by demanding and expecting defer- 
ence and attention, suffering greatly when they do not 
match what he considers his merit. If he is a public 
character, he watches the newspapers, is unduly elated 
with everything complimentary to himself, is suspicious 
of everything neutral, and is irritated beyond the bounds 
of reason by everything which can be construed as a 
slight or as adverse criticism. He suffers constantly 
because, instead of attending to his proper business and 
taking with equanimity what comes of it, his attention 
is fixed upon his own personality and that which he may 
gain or lose by his contact with society. 


a 


IN a recent editorial note we discussed one reason why 
the minister in the old time was able to save money on 
an incredibly small salary. Rev. William S. Nichols, in 
a letter to the editor, objects that we do injustice to min- 
isters as business men. He says men in other profes- 
sions lose money. But we were not discussing the case 
of men in other professions. If we had been, the writer 
could have mentioned a group of lawyers who sunk 
scores of thousands in copper mines, of which the names 
even have perished; a group of manufacturers and others 
who wasted their thousands in cattle ranches and other 
Western enterprises; the bank presidents and cashiers 
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by the score, who have violated their trusts in order to 
cover their losses in the stock market; and savings- 
banks by the dozen that were driven to the verge of 
bankruptcy by Western farm mortgages. A bank cashier 
of fifty years’ experience told the writer that, if all his 


. money had been invested at four per cent., he would 


have been much better off than he was. The president — 
of a stock exchange also told us that he had seen so many 
ministers, teachers, and other professional men of small 
income risk and lose their all in the hope of adding some- 
thing to their scanty fortunes that he dreaded to see 
them appear in his office. The writer has also often 
said for himselfjthat, if he had been wise enough to put 
everything he had into the hands of a trustee, he would 
be much better off than he is, and he does not count him- 
self least among the business men in the clergy. ji 


ae on 


Eternal Life. =: 


Hips ee er 


With the fading out of what were once called the 
evidences of Christianity, it is very commonly believed 
and stated that confidence in the things for which Christi- 
anity stands has shrunk to smaller proportions. There _ 
certainly has been a decrease of certainty of the kind that 
goes along with the multiplication table. Once a pro- — 
fessor in the chair of theology could count on his fingers © 
the proofs of the Christian religion, and his students 
could commit them to memory in the same way that 
they would learn to remember the names of the Roman 
emperors or the kings of England. That kind of precision 
of statement and confidence of belief does certainly no 
longer exist. But, instead of making the world at 
large less confident, we believe that the change has 
brought about a sense of security unknown before. The 
fears that once came to expression in every funeral service, 
the horror of death which once eclipsed the joy of living 
for innumerable human creatures, are becoming daily 
less. In the presence of death, while yet hearts are sore 
with sorrow and longing, there is a difference in the 
atmosphere. There is more light: the shadows are less 
and the clouds more luminous. 

The very accuracy and definiteness of the old confi- 
dence in Christianity and the proofs of immortality 
created a wall about the believer. It was intended to 
shut out the shadows of earth and the glooms of the 
infernal world, and thus to fence off a paradise in which 
the believer might rest in happy and joyous confidence. 
What this wall really did was to shut out the universal 
hope of man, sympathy with the widely scattered mem- 
bers of our race, and all the eloquent and moving ex- 
pressions of hope and confidence which have come 
from ancient saints and sages who are not of our faith. 
It was a misfortune to forget that some of the most 
beautiful and inspiring assertions of belief in immortality 
came from ancient believers who were neither Jew nor 
Christian. Some of the great sayings concerning the 
immortal life are found, not in the Old Testament or 
the New, but in such books as ‘‘The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon,” from which Parker’s text for the sermon we 
publish this week was taken. 

Behind all specific proofs and evidences, whether 
Christian or scientific, there has always existed for man 
the background of the eternal world. In spite of every 
failure and defect in human character there constantly 
recurs in human thought an impression that life is 
something wide and large like the universe which we 
inherit, that in an eternal world eternal life is a necessity 
of thought. But, more than that, there are strange 
outgoings of the human spirit and incomings from 
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} without which hint to every awakened soul of possibilities 
' which are not and cannot be limited by the trivial ex- 
' periences of the daily life. The saying of Jesus that 
»| life consists not in that which we possess is the ex- 
) pression of a truth which has come to light in many 
' ways, and is one of the steadfast, upward moving ten- 
- dencies of human nature. When life abounds, filling 
I all the chambers of the soul with warmth and light, 
| affections expand, hopes that will not recognize the 
| metes and bounds of mortality spring up and urge one 
on to undertakings which have no visible bounds and 
| need for their expansion and fulfilment a wider stage 
than earth affords, a longer time than it offers. 

We note in the strictest sects a new endeavor to include 
| as many as possible of those to whom the immortal hope 
_ applies. Ina recent Baptist paper we find an expression 
| of rejoicing, because the Baptist Church had been saved 
' from that curse of Calvinism, belief in the damnation 
of infants. Holding that all who die in infancy, whether 
heathen or Christian, are saved by the sacrifice of Christ, 
multitudes are added at one stroke to the kingdom of 
Heaven. We wonder if the inclusion of heathen infants 
in the scheme of salvation is not a modern afterthought. 
If so, it shows the drift of feeling in our time, which sets 
steadily toward a larger thought of life in itself and a 
- wider inclusion of those who will share its benefits. The 
generous thought of Jesus is becoming the thought of the 
world. His natural and homelike picture of heaven 
as a home and God as the Father of us all is too highly 
prized to pass out of human thought. Men are studying 
less than ever the evidence that the body of Jesus was 
raised to life again. More than ever they are convinced 
that his spirit was triumphant over death and the grave, 
and that for such as he life was so abundant that it 
was bound to escape accident and death. More than 
ever before men believe that the very spirit of his life, 
death, and victory are found in the words, ‘‘In the world 
ye have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.”’ 


Though One rise from the Dead. 


Living nature laughs at death. The spring sun shines 
over millions of graves, and is jocund with the sense of 
youth. The smell of mortality is not abroad in the 
fields released from snow, but the powerful, heavy per- 
fumes of living things teeming and streaming upward 
toward the light. The Easter of the rising sap is here, 
of the soft tickle and prick in the bulb, in the root fila- 
ment. Something overwhelmingly joyful stirs the heart 
of the old world, as when the Psalmist bade the hills clap 
their hands and the mountains to lift up their everlasting 
gates. 

Who so dull and slow that he would not be an Easter 
poet, could he sing the significance of the first gray 
pussy willows, the first shy catkins on alders and birches, 
the first blade of grass, the first violet peeping from its 
winter blanket of brown leaves, the first hepatica print- 
ing its fairy horse-shoe, in their relation to the soul of 
man? For earth’s beauty would be unimportant, un- 
affecting, if it were related not in the smallest blossom, 
the dullest clod, the blindest worm, in some way to 
human emotion and human destiny. 

It is easy to believe that man shall live again, again 
‘shall rise from the body’s decay, when we see the little 
ghosts of last year’s perfections stealing back into the light 
of day, and hear a psalm of life chanted under the ribs 
of death. Soft callow things creep abroad before half 
awake. The song sparrow and blue-bird, the wide- 
winged swallow,—what immortal songs they sing and 
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chirp in the sunny sky! ‘he gray world touched by a 
few green water weeds seems to whisper Resurgam, 
resurgam! where the brook gurgles and the brown furrow 
is turned by the plough. 

The resurrection of nature which has not suffered 
death, only suspension, the hypnotic trance of winter 
touches even sceptical hearts, even those who believe 
not in the rising of Jesus from the tomb, but feel the 
unspeakable beneficence of the great spring festival. 
But Jesus remains the heart and soul of it, twined with 
its inmost fibre, perfuming every flower upon consecrated 
altars or in the sacredness and seclusion of the home. 
For Jesus was the moral and spiritual spring of the 
world. He breathed a new meaning into nature that 
touches the most intimate fibre; and, separate him as 
we may try from nature’s new birth, he is there saying 
es divine benignity, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the 

ife.”’ 

It is of the deepest consequence to us that earth should 
wear, at least one day in the year, this soulful color, this 
beauty of something more than what we call natural,— 
this stamp of a being so exalted and purified that it can 
heighten the radiance of the material universe, and give 
it an impress of the divine. ; 

The dear, the exquisite beauty coming again to life, 
heightened by the most affecting of human stories, lays 
its soothing touch on the hearts of those who have 
mourned as without hope. The young Easter light 
steals in and says: ‘‘Come out of the shadow. There 
must be love where there is so much beauty. God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living.’”” Now the wintry 
hours that have bound sad hearts, the arctic, the terrible 
cold, and long dark night, shall feel a touch as of some 
loved and vanished hand, like the living light of the sun 
as it breaks through clouds with the effulgence that 
comes when the year has turned. 

The rising of Jesus, whether we look upon it as myth 
or allegory, as unexplained fact due to some law mys- 
teriously hidden, has passed out of all literalness for a 
large part of the world, who neither affirm nor deny, 
but cherish the poetic interpretation, feeling that fact 
has little to do with it. What the letter perhaps would 
kill, the spirit makes alive. Is it credible? Is it a 
delusion? Is it a misinterpretation of the testimony 
of witnesses? It matters not. Were it proved to be 
pure allegory we would hardly let it go, for it celebrates 
the triumph of life over death. The reality of the one, 
the illusion of the other, like unto the winter suspension 
of nature, when, in fact, life is pulsing in every fibre, 
slowed down, to be sure, the fires banked but just below 
the surface, are great stores of healthy energy intact. 

Shall we worry about our immortality? Shall we 
speculate and inquire and try to weigh the soul, or 
learn the secret in the gray matter of the brain? We 
have no instruments of precision for these processes. 
The soul always escapes out of the hands of the spoilers, 
and we believe it always will. Moral beauty, the spir- 
itual life, have not yet been imprisoned in the chemist’s 
laboratory. They belong to a different order of elements 
from those that science deals with. They are the secret 
of Jesus. He lived, he taught, he died. He lives again 
in human hearts. We believe he lives in the potential 
universe, that his spirit abides with men and can never 
die so long as human nature remains what it is. 

To-day he is more effectively alive than when he left 
this world, because his teaching is diffused among mill- 
ions then unborn who lift up prayers and praises and 
joyous canticles to the living Christ. The stone is 
rolled away from the sepulchre. The angel of death is 
clothed in white robes, and appears as the angel of life. 
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And the lesson we read: There is no death save the 
death of sin, and even from this there is resurrection 
through repentance. 

The heavens beam with hope. The earth chants a 
poem of love; for love must abound, else confusion and 
disorder would turn all to waste and desolation, and the 
prophetic soul of man could find no point on which to 
hold in the dark void and abysm of time. We cannot 
prove the risen Christ you will say; no, nor the living 
soul nor God, nor life hereafter. If they are not prov- 
able with our poor little means, why worry about it? 
Evidently it is not necessary to prove them. As we live, 
move, and have our being in and through them, we are 
partakers of the being and life of God. There is no 
outside for us. We live at the centre. We are par- 
takers of the destiny, beautiful and all sufficing, God 
has prepared for his own. Reasoning shall not establish 
these things. Consciousness goes deeper, as if nature 
had whispered to each of us a great, important secret; 
but, when we would impart it, we are suddenly struck 
dumb, and can only hint by hand pressures, nods, and 
dumb show that we know something very wonderful 
and beautiful not to be told. 

Well, it is a hard matter, difficult—nay, impossible— 
to put into words. Let us walk forth into the fields 
this Easter day, and look for the first flowers of faith 
and hope. Let us turn our back on death, for we are 
haunted by the thought that there is but one fact in 
the universe,—life, and evermore life. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Our Hope for Everlasting Work. 


To use President C. W. Eliot’s happy phrase, ‘‘the 
joy of work,” is something that grows the more intense 
in us the more fully we comprehend our immortality. 
Perhaps the most desolating of the many earthly con- 
ditions that are sad is the difficulty of finding work,— 
work, I mean, that shall not stunt the body or enslave 
the mind of the doer. Our civilization is as yet so im- 
perfect that multitudes find in work merely a hard and 
disagreeable necessity for the maintenance of life. Work 
as now conditioned shuts millions out of the sunshine, 
out of the library, out of the church, and everything else 
which these ‘ideals typify. In myriad cases work is 
monotonous to the point of producing insanity and ex- 
hausting to the point of death. Needless to say, we do 
not hope for the everlasting continuance of such condi- 
tions as these. 

Our everlasting work must be of a kind that is not 
concerned with the mere preservation of the body, for 
we keep the body but a little while. It must be of a vigor 
that will render impossible any unjust efforts of a few 
to exploit selfishly the labor of many. It must be so 
useful, so interesting, so satisfying as to be unto us 
forever what health and contentment and victory are at 
present. 

Into the light of such a vision of everlasting service 
as this dare any one thrust that ineffective cry, ‘‘But 
when I get to heaven I wish to rest”? You will change 
your mind when you get there, so different from earth, 
so divinely inspiring, so marvellously restful will be the 
opportunities for work that appear. Doubtless you will 
have the freedom to rest as long as you please, as you 
have the freedom here in a world where the eternal right 
is as imperious as it is in heaven to be idle and un- 
observant. They who thus sin on earth reap their 
consequences. The same unforced, unavoidable, and 
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ever-loving judgment will follow their course also in 
heaven. Happily there will be nothing about us to get 
tired in heaven. Nothing tires but that which is physical. 


The persons whom we honor as ‘‘tireless workers” are’ 


they in whom high motives and other gleams of noble 
character are so conspicuous that for the moment we 
forget that they are wearing out the frail thing that binds 
them to earth. Not one hint of diminution touches the 
soul when the body dies. 

Now it is the soul that knows the joy of work; and the 
soul living under the conditions of earth, being the same 
spirit that is to know other conditions in good time, 
can to some extent enter upon work so worthy and so 


satisfying as to justify the great hope that such work | 


willlast forever. . 

The work that we do to help men know God and Jesus 
Christ and the worth of the soul and the beauty of life 
is a work so lofty and so engrossing and so gloriously 
successful as to be indeed eternal life. We should perish 
if ever such work as this lost its attractiveness to us. 
Grander than the stability of the hills and the power of 
the sea and even the scope of the law of gravitation 
should be the serenity with which the toiler for the world’s 
good should plod through his work. The gentle souls 
that carry on settlement houses among the poor, the ill- 
paid preachers that proclaim the word at isolated spots, 


the teachers that endure obloquy that the negro may © 


have light, the statesman who defies the conventionality 
of party methods in order to build up honest government, 
the man of wealth who studiously and prayerfully seeks 
to raise the conditions of human life in town or country 
may each and all live in this moral solidity of joy in his 
work. He may, moreover, find that this joy pervades 
the small details, the drudgery of his methods of approach 
as distinctly as it does his moments of culmination. 

On the threshold of our everlasting work stand our 
schools, our charities, our civic endeavor, our ideal of 
human brotherhood, and our churches. And earth and 
stars—yea, both man and God—will wither into utter 
shame if beyond this threshold there be no house of many 
mansions. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Current Copics., 


A REMARKABLE system of corruption in municipal 
affairs in San Francisco was disclosed on Wednesday 
of last week by the grand jury which has been investigat- 
ing charges against Abraham Ruef, the political boss of 
the city, and against municipal officials and corporation 
agents. Of the seventy-five indictments returned by 
the jury, sixty-five charged Ruef with bribing the board 
of supervisors to grant franchises to public service cor- 
porations, and ten are against T. V. Halsey, former 
general agent of a telephone company, who is accused 
of having bribed the supervisors to withhold a franchise 
from a rival corporation. In a statement issued by the 
prosecution, it is asserted that the system of corruption 
exposed in these cases ‘‘will appall not only the city, but 
the entire country when it is fully laid bare.” 


ed 


A GENERAL retrenchment in the plans of railroad cor- 
porations for developments appears to be either a direct 
or an incidental outcome of the pending agitation for 
federal or State control of railways. Many of the great 
Western railroads have announced within the past two 
months their intention to abandon projected. better- 
ments that would have involved the expenditure -of 
many millions. This movement in the direction of 
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i _ the expenditure of $10,000,000. 
© predicted, will be taken in the immediate future by the 


by an announcement made on last Saturday by Presi- 
dent Charles S. Mellen of the New York, New Haven & 


_ Hartford Railroad, the most powerful common carrier 


in New England, of the decision of his company to cur- 
tail the execution of plans of improvement involving 
A similar action, it is 


Pennsylvania Railroad with regard to projects estimated 


to cost about $25,000,000. 


& 


THE first official act of the first Parliament of the 
Transvaal Colony under the newly granted constitution, 


} _ after its organization on Thursday of last week, was the 


passage, by the lower house, of the ‘‘Asiatic Ordinance 
Bill,” which was sent to the upper house with the urgent 
request that it be passed forthwith. The ‘‘ordinance’’ 
which the bill seeks to put into effect provides for the 
exclusion of Asiatic immigration from the colony. This 
piece of legislation was vetoed as an administrative act 
by the imperial government a few months ago. The 
lower house of the Transvaal Parliament, which like the 
upper house is under the control of the Boer element, 
thus placed itself squarely at odds with the administra- 
tion at London. A remarkable feature of the proceed- 
ings at the first sitting was the determination of the 
Boer members to carry on debate in the Dutch language 
and the bitter opposition of the English-speaking mem- 
bers to such a practice. 
st 


THE establishment of a colonial administration at Pre- 


_ toria, under the premiership of Gen. Botha, who was one 


of the leaders in the war against Great Britain, has pro- 
duced a profound impression upon the Irish, or National- 
ist, party in the British Parliament. Irish leaders are 
pointing out that, if the imperial government could en- 
trust the conduct of affairs in the Transvaal into the 
hands of men who recently bore arms against the em- 
pire, there is no reason why Irish affairs should not be 
administered by Irishmen. Recent utterances upon this 
subject indicate that the Irish party expects definite 
advantages in the future from the policy of government 
enunciated by Great Britain in her most recently ac- 
quired South African possession. 


wt 


THE plans for internal reform outlined by Premier 
Stolypin before the Douma on March 29 are interpreted 
by all the moderate parties in that chamber as indicative 
of a sincere desire on the part of the government to trans- 
form Russia into a constitutional state. The programme 
presented to parliament by the premier includes freedom 
of speech and of the press, liberty of faith, habeas corpus 
on the same basis as in other states, the substitution of 
a single form of martial law for the various degrees of 
“exceptional security,” local self-government, reforms 
of the zemstvos, responsibility of officials, and agrarian 
reform. The tenor of the debate that immediately 
followed the delivery of the government address fore- 
shadowed, by its restraint and by the apparent solidar- 
ity of the conservative-liberal groups, the capacity of the 
new Douma for a sane and effective consideration of the 
problems that confront it. 


THE death on last Saturday of Konstantine Pobie- 
donostseff, until recently ober-procurator of the Holy Synod 
of all the Russias, was a dramatic reminder of the new 
order of things in the Russian Empire. For a full half- 
century M. Pobiedonostseff had been the pillar of ortho- 
doxy in his country. ‘To him was attributed every im- 
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portant measure of religious repression that has been 
promulgated in Russia during practically all that period. 
Under Alexander III. the ober-procurator’s activities 
reached their highest development. Roman Catholics, 
Gregorians, Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, German Protes- 
tants, and native dissenting sects alike felt the terrible 
weight of Pobiedonostseff’s hand. ‘The foreshadowing 
of government by the people made the modern Torque- 
mada, as he was called by the liberals, an impossibility. 


& 


A SERIOUS situation, which ultimately may bring 
about international action, developed in Roumania last 
week, when a series of agrarian and anti-semitic out- 
breaks: began in Moldavia and parts of Wallachia, the 
two provinces that constitute the kingdom. Among the 
grievances of the peasants, who primarily complain of 
the exactions of the Jewish money-lenders, is the system 
of absentee landlordism, a familiar term in the annals 
of Irish discontent. The government at Bucharest took 


‘the problem firmly in hand at its inception and ordered 


the full-armed strength of the country, including the 
first reserves, into the disaffected districts. Jewish or- 
ganizations in Europe and America are conducting a 
vigorous campaign to bring external influences to bear 
upon Roumania with a view to safeguarding the lives 
and property of their co-religionistsin that part of South- 
eastern Europe. 
ad 


THE ravages of the famine in China promise to con- 
front the imperial authorities at Pekin with an acute 
political danger. The opponents of the reigning dynasty 
are appealing to the people in the stricken provinces 
with the new argument that the government is reckless 
of their distress and would not relieve them if it could. 
By this method, the State department at Washington 
has been informed, popular hatred of the imperial ad- 
ministration has been inflamed to a pitch that may fur- 
nish the animus for an uprising on a large scale. The 
diplomatic and consular authorities of the powers at 
the Chinese capital are observing the developments with 
growing anxiety. 


Brevities. 


The doctrine of immortality is not the beginning of 
faith, but a result of it. Because men believe in God, 
they believe in a life eternal and a universe adapted to it. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes rebelled against the Calvinism 
in which he was trained, and attacked it with such vigor 
that he was never wholly acceptable as a poet to the 
orthodoxy of his day. 


If Mrs. Eddy does not share the income of the Mother 
Church in Boston, who does receive and enjoy the vast 
revenue which must come to a church able to erect a 
million-dollar edifice ? 


Psychical research is valuable; but, when we are told 
that the proofs of immortality depend upon the result 
of it, more doubts are raised than are settled, more 
questions are asked than are answered. 


One reason why ministers, teachers, and others on 
small fixed salaries cannot afford to take the risk cf 
investment common to business men is that they have 
no wide margin, and, losing, they lose all. 


Easter is welcome in New Zealand, although it comes 
there at the beginning of winter, as it comes here at the 
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opening of spring. Easter lilies are symbols only, the 
tokens of a new life in our northern climate. 


Because Mars is the only planet in which the physical 
conditions correspond to our own, it is not therefore 
necessary to infer that intelligent beings cannot exist, 
even on the sun. If there is such a thing as spirit inde- 
pendent of matter, it cannot be destroyed by fire. It 
might even, like the famous salamander, find it a con- 
genial element. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Planetary People. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I thank you for kindly answering my inquiry as to 
statements in regard to Swedenborg and the planets. 
May I add a word as to the work on ‘‘The Earths in 
the Universe’? It does not limit itself to Jupiter, Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, and Saturn, as your “‘brevity’’ would 
indicate, but describes the qualities of former inhabi- 
tants of eleven earths other than our own. This may 
seem the talk of a madman, especially when he says 
that other people are more heavenly than we are and 
that we are the most earthly of the whole lot, and I re- 
member overhearing a little conversation on a steamer 
on a bright evening when everybody was looking at the 
stars. A young lady said to an old clergyman, ‘Don’t 
you think that planet may be inhabited?’ ‘‘No, in- 
deed,’’ was the answer, ‘‘that is Swedenborgian non- 
sense.” 

It is singular how limited is the common thought of 
the human race and so of course of its Creator. Some 
exclude from heaven the uncircumcised, some the un- 
baptized, some the negro, some the Japanese. At least 
if they are not fit to be with us here, we could not bear 
them on the other side. William James has said that 
we always think of heaven as our set, freed from all 
strangers. Now Swedenborg’s conception of the race 
and of the creative plan is too vast for most people, but 
it may be that the gradual widening of our conceptions 
will yet attain to a breadth now rejected as absurd. 
Certainly for ethical purposes the more universal our 
conceptions of Providence the better. 

Of course science can alone give the needed support 
to this greatest view of the race, and it is well to note 
what men like Percival Lowell and William H. Pickering 
are already telling. When a lady asked Mr. Emerson, 
“Ts it true that you eat pie?’ He quietly answered, 
‘Madam, what is pie for?’ And so the question remains, 
If the earths are not for man, what are the earths for? 

T. F. Wricnr. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Prof. Wright and Prof. Harnack. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Not only is Prof. Wright’s ‘‘Scientific Confirmation 
of Old Testament History” quite unscientific as shown 
plainly by Prof. Davis, but his report of Harnack’s 
present attitude as a critic is equally untrustworthy, 
if the Oberlin professor’s statements are correctly 
reported by some of his very conservative brethren. 
About five weeks ago a very orthodox neighbor of mine 
called on me with what he evidently believed was good 
news. He said he had been to Boston to hear Prof. 
Wright of Oberlin, and the professor had told his audi- 
ence how Prof. Harnack had rescinded his former ideas 
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on questions and problems of New Testament criticism; 
that almost immediately after publishing his book on 
‘“‘What is Christianity?’’ Harnack had felt compelled 
to change his position, especially on the Johannine 
problem; that the great German scholar and _ critic 
now admitted and taught that all the Gospels, including, 
of course, the fourth, were written in the first century, 
and that the Fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle 
John. On hearing this story I sat down and wrote 
immediately to Prof. Harnack giving him this report as 
it had been given to me, and asking him to write me 
a few lines in answer to this statement concerning his 
present position. The following is his answer received 
a few days ago :— j 
BERLIN, Feb. 23, 1907. 
Honored Siy,—In America, as I hear, the most 
foolish judgments are frequently circulated about me 
and my theological point of view. Whence they come 
I know not. It is even said that I am no longer pro- 
fessor of theology, that I had changed my point of 
view, etc. All these things are untruths. With regard 
to your special question let me say that, as formerly, 
I hold the Fourth Gospel to be no work of the Apostle 
John. Respectfully yours, 
Prof. ADOLF HARNACK. 


Surely it is very difficult for even good men, living 
under such a theological bias as Prof. Wright lives under, 
to reason fairly upon nature and get the true ‘‘Scientific 
Confirmations,” or for them to report truthfully and 
correctly those who disagree with them in Biblical 
Criticism. How true is Spencer’s chapter on ‘‘Theo- 
logical Bias.” JouHN A. SAVAGE. 

MEDFIELD, MAss. 


“Scientific Confirmations.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In Prof. Davis’s review of my recent book there is one 
point of so much importance, and withal of so much 
general interest, that it seems worthy of a fuller presenta- 
tion than he has given. 

Speaking of my indorsement of Prof. Prestwich’s 
theory concerning a brief post-glacial submergence of 
Western Europe, Prof. Davis says, ‘The uninformed 
reader is left by Wright with the impression that Prest- 
wich’s theory is geologically orthodox!’ But geologi- 
cal orthodoxy is about as elusive as is theological or- 
thodoxy, and the question should rather be, whether 
Prestwich’s theory is true than whether it is orthodox. 
The fact, however, is that I make no statements as to 
its orthodoxy. What I did say was that “Prestwich 
was one of the most eminent, cautious, and unerring of 
recent geological observers,’’ and this, I have no doubt 
Prof. Davis would be willing to grant. It was important 
to say so much in order to give credence to facts which 
he had reported and observed. 

_ The facts under discussion are briefly these: moving 
ice of the glacial epoch never advanced over the southern 
part of England. Indeed, it stopped short of London 
and in the interior did not advance beyond Birmingham, 
and in the west of England barely reached the Bristol 
Channel. But over this unglaciated region, especially 
near the southern shore, there is a vast accumulation of 
partially stratified material, local in Origin, which has 
been transported over gentle slopes, and even out upon 
level areas, sometimes to a distance of five miles. ‘This 
accumulation includes boulders of considerable size and 
overlies an elevated beach. deposit which contains nu- 
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, glacial date. 


| _is eighty feet of this transported material. 
) Geikie gives a half-dozen theories; and, while not ac- 


glacial epoch, together with occasional implements of 


) man himself. Such deposits occur on both sides of the 


English Channel and on the Jersey Islands, whose ele- 


) vation is not more than three hundred feet above the 


sea. Briefly stated, this is the “rubble drift,” to which 
Prof. Davis refers. As he says, it is probably of post- 


What I have done in the book has been to present 
a brief summary of these facts, with what seems the 
most probable explanation of them, which is that put 
forward by Prof. Prestwich. The theory of Sir Archi- 


d _ bald Geikie, given by Prof. Davis, is neither ‘orthodox ”’ 


nor true. “Slow weathering during long-continued ex- 
posure of the land above sea-level”? would never alone 
produce the phenomena of the rubble drift. Some trans- 
porting agency must come in. At East Brighton there 
Prof. James 


cepting the one of Prestwich, presents one of his own, 
which is entirely different from either. All these theories 
are considered in my quotations from Prof. Prestwich, 
and the reader is left to judge for himself. 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
_ OBERLIN, OHIO. 


The Sine of Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I wish to take exception to a recent editorial in your 
paper. I deem it, in the first place, unfortunate and 
unkind that your paper should print anything which 
tends to make the ministerial profession more difficult. 
People are all too ready to believe that what may be true 
of an occasional minister is true of all. I refer to the 
sentiment expressed in the editorial beginning ‘‘We 
often wonder why a hundred years ago a minister in 
New England with no salary to speak of could support 
his family in comfort,” etc. You surely know that the 
New England living of one hundred years ago for any 
family cannot in any particular be compared on equal 
terms with the same living to-day. I need hardly point 
out the further fact that the minister in a New England 


town one hundred years ago was considered and aided — 


materially in a way which is rare to-day. 

As an especial point you say, ‘If we could have a re- 
sponsible and generous committee who would take 
charge of all ministers’ savings, and invest them securely, 
the result would be almost equal to a pension.” Is not 
this a little insulting? I am not usually oversensitive 
on such matters, but I do rather resent the implication 
contained in that idea. I am strongly of the opinion 
that you have fallen into the popular fallacy of general- 
izing about ministers without taking certain pertinent 
facts into consideration. Do not lawyers and doctors 
and musicians and artists, and all classes of men, invest 
in mining and other stock, and lose? Might it not 
possibly be true that an inquiry into the financial affairs 
of the men of all the professions would reveal the truth 
that the greater percentage of foolish investments is 
not among ministers? I wish some one would under- 
take such investigation and publish the facts. I be- 


_ lieve that, taken as a whole and as a class, the minis- 


try in this country to-day would average well up with 
any other profession in men of business caution and 
sagacity in the management of private and public affairs. 
I add, public affairs, purposely because in this particular 
the ministry, surely, has an enviable record. 

& The Register ought not to fall so readily into the trap 
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| merous remains of elephant bones and the bones of 
* other animals associated with man at the close of the 
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which catches the secular press and the popular mind. 
You know ministers of the best and at their best, and 
you ought, in fairness to the profession, to take an‘ es- 
pecial delight in moulding opinion toward the belief 
that ministers, for moral living, for economic manage- 
ment of small incomes, and for self-denial cannot often 
be surpassed by any other class of men in any walks of 
life. This, in my opinion, is nearer the truth than the 
impression that ministers are all unbusinesslike. If 
this truth could be more indelibly impressed upon the 
public, the ministry would attract more young men of 
the right kind to its ranks, and the lot of the minister 
in many churches would be far easier. 

I would like to humbly suggest two campaigns which 
the Register could wage in behalf of ministers. First, 
to advocate on all occasions the things which will make 
the ministry as a profession more respected and honored. 
Second, to advocate the increasing of ministers’ salaries 
in this era of costly living, so that ministers will be placed 
beyond the temptation to invest in mining companies 
which promise to rid them of the worry and anxiety 
over debts which too often blacken their lives. The 
minister who invests foolishly rarely does it out of avarice 
for wealth, nor is it often done for the purposes of sav- 
ing money already accumulated. Most often it is done 
in the despairing hope of increasing a too small income. 
This latter necessity is not to the credit of the religion 
of the twentieth century. 

You mention the example of Nathaniel Thayer and 
what he did for ‘‘a dozen of our older ministers.” I 
would remind you that Nathaniel Thayer was the ex- 
ception, and not the older ministers. Often ministers 
with the same trust in an influential business man have 
probably done the same thing many times, and lost. 
In truth, I believe, it ought to be said that ministers 
lose more through their trust in so-called business men 
than they do through their own lack of business ability. 
The only way for ministers and all others is to do their 
own business and look after their own affairs, which 
they only can really know. WILLIAM S. NICHOLS. 

PUEBLO, COL. 


To-day’s Resurrection. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
The world, however, changes. Its problems differ in 
different periods; and so, though Jesus Christ is ever 
the same, he comes to the world in its special needs with 
a new and special significance. Dying, he arose on his 
disciples’ vision, their comfort and their hope. He rose 
again on the martyr age, when in cave and catacomb 
he took pledge of the constancy of his persecuted fol- 
lowers. He rose yet again in the great period of theo- 
logical construction, when he beamed on men’s intellects 
as the illuminating centre of a vast system of thought. 
He rose once more in the Middle Ages, when, a form of 
heavenly beauty, he ravished the souls of Raphael and 
da Vinci and Fra Angelico. He rose again and again 
and again through the long drama of the Reforma- 
tion, opening new vision, inspiring new endeavor, and 
thrilling with new hope. His resurrections have been 
many, but his resurrection robes have been very varied. 

In our day, at this Easter, how rises he on our view? 
A book lying before us suggests the answer,—‘‘Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question,” by Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body. Dr. Peabody believes in Jesus Christ, his studious 
interest is the ‘‘social question’’; and one fine day it 
occurred to him to seek out the relation of the former 
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to the latter. While multitudes were balancing utilities 
or considering this legislative nostrum and another, he 
turned to the New Testament for light; and there in 
discourse and parable he came upon the ultimate truths 
by which it is simply certain that our social problems 
must find their solution——very obvious in their New 
Testament simplicity, very easy in his winning exposi- 
tion, but to our’ social structure what gravitation is to 
our astronomy. He does not tell us it was the constrain- 
ing spirit of Christ that led him to the quest; but this, 
to him who reads, can need no telling. This book was 
published seven years ago. Since then a noble litera- 
ture of like tenor has come into existence. Book crowds 
upon book for our attention, not of mere sentimental 
piety but of philosophic investigation, in which Christ 
is treated as the oracle of our social welfare. The Christ 
of the early disciples is still with us, the Christ of Chris- 
tian doctrine is not forgotten, the Christ of art still hovers 
near. These we know as other generations knew them. 
But the Christ of Social Science, the Christ who is our 
ultimate appeal in our social arrangements, him we know 
as other generations did not know him. What in other 
days was scarcely heard save in the idealisms of the 
pulpit is now to the social philosopher the most practi- 
cal of facts. In this new aspect is he risen on our time. 
In our social cruelties we are conscious as never before 
of his rebuking look. Hence the ‘“‘social unrest’’ of 
which our Brooks discourses so wisely. There cannot 
be peace with us while social conditions are so out of 
accord with our social lawgiver. Hence the manifold 
social reforms that are on all the winds, and the loftiness 
of their tone. The poor—the habit of Christendom has 
been to throw them careless relief, or to support them 
by eleemosynary grace,—in either case a treatment that 
enfeebles and debases. The summons now is, in giving 
to the poor, to give first and chiefly ourselves, to come 
into vital contact with them, to search into their deeper 
needs, to direct their minds, to correct their weaknesses, 
to energize their wills, and so to bring them to the self- 
support that ennobles in place of the charity that degrades. 
And wealth-getting,—of this the risen Christ has a needed 
word with us. Does he frown on accumulation? Not 
so. Does he interdict enterprise? By no means. Does 
great fortune accruing from great service displease him? 
Not in the least. But great fortunes accruing through 
extortion, through oppression of labor and the laying 
of heavy burdens on the poor,—of the iniquity of this 
we cannot at this day look him in the face and not be 
sensible, and our fight with it is in his name and at his 
behest. And distinctions of class and race, distinctions 
that estimate men by their accessories and not their 
worth, and which accord social and civic privilege with 
reference to the color of the skin,—these, provided: for 
in original sin, he calls us to ameliorate, to eradicate. 
Never at peace with them, our spirits were never before 
so troubled by them. ‘They intrude upon our Easter 
reveries with a sense of awful incongruity. In the near 
presence of the Christ how Christless is their look! And 
was the settling of disputes, by the slaughter of men, a 
process of savagery handed on to us, this too we are 
stirred, as never before, to away with. 

These are specimen problems embraced in the ‘‘social 
question.” Of the spirit and teaching of Christ with 
respect to them we are sensible as in no former time. 
This is my commandment, that ye love one another. 
Love and indifferent almsgiving, love and extortionate 
wealth, love and social disdain, love and bloodshed do 
not go together. By the law of love, these wrongs it is 
our high task to remedy. It looks like arduous enter- 
prise; but, looking in the face of the Risen One, how can 
we doubt? . 
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Again the Spring! { 


BY HELEN HE. STARRETT. 


Again the spring! again the Easter lily! 
Again the soft, warm air, the violet’s breath! 
Again the tender green on hill and valley, 
Again the miracle of life from death! 


Again from the dark mould of their entombing, 
In all their lovely robes of radiant hue, 

The crocus and the hyacinth are blooming, 
The self-same flowers our earliest childhood knew. 


Again the birds in joyous flocks are winging, 
Chirping their songs of love and nesting days; 

Again the sound of happy children singing 
Along the lanes and in the woodland ways. 


And, as I gaze and listen, tears are welling— 
Glad, happy tears that in my heart a voice _ 
Answers the budding trees and blossoms swelling, 

And in earth’s springtime gladness can rejoice. 


For of this lovely lifé around me springing 
My inmost being knows itself apart; 

‘This is immortal life,’’ my soul is singing, 
“This is immortal hope within my heart.” 


“Father of Spirits,” thus my soul is saying, 
‘Because thou livest we shall ever live; 

Life and not death thy universe is swaying; 
Life thou hast given, life thou wilt ever give.” 


And the dear loved ones gone beyond our seeing, 
Toward whom our hearts still yearn so tenderly, 

In thee they live and move and have their being, 
Not lost, not changed, they only live in thee. 


What glad new life is theirs this sweet spring morning, 
In that far Heaven of Love that is their home? 

Can sweeter flowers bloom for its adorning 
Than these which with earth’s springtime ever come ? 


O Death, thy victory is only seeming! 
O Grave, thy sting but ends earth’s pain and strife! 
Through them all souls at last to thee are coming, 
Who art the Resurrection and the Life. 


Holmes and Whittier on Immortality. 


BY REV. GEORGE F. PIPER. 


It would be difficult to name two authors whose views 
of the future life are more interesting than those of 
Holmes and Whittier. Both reject the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, indulge in bold fancies about the 
life beyond death, and maintain that, whatever that life 
may be, it will be ordered by a God in whom we can safely 
trust. Holmes was intensely interested in theology, 
even more so, according to his authorized biographer, 
than in literature or science. His letters, essays, and 
poems show him to have been a vigorous opponent of 
the harsh theological views which largely prevailed until 
he was past middle life. He expressed his creed in the 
two words, ‘‘Our Father’; and what he deemed at 
variance with this he denied and sometimes fiercely at- 
tacked. The doctrine of endless perdition was especially 
obnoxious to him, because he believed it to impugn the 
character of God as well as inflict useless suffering on 
man. In ‘‘Tartarus’” he says:— 


“Is there a world of blank despair, 
And dwells the Omnipresent there ? 
Does he behold with smile serene 
The shows of that unending scene, 
Where sleepless, hopeless anguish lies, 
And ever dying, never dies? 

Say, does he hear the sufferer’s groan, 
And is that child of wrath his own? 
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“OQ mortal, wavering in thy trust, _ 

Lift thy pale forehead from the dust! 

The mists that cloud thy darkened eyes 
Fade ere they reach the o’erarching skies! | 
When the blind heralds of despair 

Would bid thee doubt a Father’s care, 
Look up from earth, and read above 

On heaven’s blue tablet, God is Love!” 


Not only did Holmes attack the inhuman conceptions 


/ of hell which were entertained one or two generations 
ago far more than now, but he was out of sympathy 
) with the widely cherished conceptions of heaven, shrank 
from the idea that life there is idle and unprogressive, 


and that rest and song are its chief, if not its only, sources 


of bliss. At the annual meeting of his college class in 
| 1872 he read ‘‘Our Sweet Singer,” a beautiful tribute 


to Rev. Joseph Angier, who had died a few months 
before. In this poem heaven is conceived to be not so 
much an angelic as a human abode,—a place in which 


| we have memories of our earthly life and enjoy some of 


its innocent pleasures, a place where ‘‘Bonny Doon”’ 


and “The Sky is Bright”—which Angier used to sing 
_ with exquisite sweetness—may be sung without im- 


propriety. 


“Q blissful dream! Our nursery joys 
We know must have an end, 
But love and friendship’s broken toys 
May God’s good angels mend! 


“The cheering smile, the voice of mirth 
And laughter’s gay surprise 
That please the children born of earth, 
Why deem that heaven denies? 


“Methinks in that refulgent sphere 
That knows not sun or moon, 

An earth-born saint inight long to hear 
One verse of ‘Bonny Doon.’ 


“Or walking through the streets of gold 
In heaven’s unclouded light, 
His lips recall the song of old 
And hum ‘The sky is bright.’ ” 


At the annual meeting of the class in 1873 he read 
a tribute to the memory of three members who had died 
within the year. In it he conceives that the spirit world 
may not be so far away as we are wont to think, that 
much that is human may be enjoyed there, that at least 
human love will remain. . 


“All else of earth may perish; love alone 
Not heaven shall find outgrown! 
Are they not here, our spirit guests 
With love still throbbing in their breasts? 
Once more let flowers be shown. 
Welcome, ye shadowy forms, we count you still our own!” 


In February, 1876, a meeting was held in Boston Music 
Hall in commemoration of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, at 
which Holmes read a singularly beautiful and appropriate 
poem. A glance at the life of this eminent patriot, re- 
former, and philanthropist will enable the reader better 
to understand the force of the lines about to be quoted. 
He was born in Boston in 1801, and at the age of twenty- 
four went to Greece, and took part in the struggle for 
independence in which the people of that country were 
engaged. On his return to the United States, six years 
after, he became interested in the education of the blind, 
and was made superintendent of the Perkins Institu- 
tion at South Boston,- which had been founded largely 
He invented the process of 
printing in raised types. He achieved remarkable suc- 
cess in the education of Laura Bridgman. He labored 
untiringly and efficiently through life for the improve- 
ment of the blind elsewhere,-as well as in the Perkins 
Institution. He was deeply interested in the welfare 
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of the iaiotic and feeble-minded, the reform of prisons 
and prisoners, the abolition of imprisonment for aebt, 
and. the abolition of slavery. In the time of our Civil 
War he was one of the directors of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, and after the war entered heartily into the work 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. He organized the State 
Board of Charities of Massachusetts, the first board of 
the kind in the United States, and in 1871 was appointed 
a member of the commission sent by President Grant 
to inquire into the practicability of the annexation of 
San Domingo. In short, for fifty years he put his whole 
thought and energy into causes for the relief and eleva- 
tion of mankind. Holmes, after reviewing his brave, 
humane, self-sacrificing life, and paying to it a fit tribute, 
closes with these stanzas :— 


“The rest that earth denied is thine,— 
Ah, is it rest? we ask, 
Or, traced by knowledge more divine, 
Some larger, nobler task? 


“Had but those boundless fields of blue 
One darkened sphere like this; 
But what has heaven for thee to do 
In realms of perfect bliss? 


“No cloud to lift, no mind to clear, 
No rugged path to smooth, 
No struggling soul to help and cheer,. 
No mortal grief to soothe! 


“Enough; is there a world of love, 
No more we ask to know; 
The hand will guide thy ways above * 
That shaped thy task below.” 


This last stanza shows that trust in God was the 
ground of Holmes’s belief in immortal life, and that, what- 
ever the condition, environment, and occupations of 
that life may be, they will be such as a merciful Provi- 
dence ordains. He wonders whether we shall not be 
allowed ‘to sing ‘‘Bonny Doon” in heaven, and hum 
“The Sky is Bright” as we walk its golden streets, 
whether the saints will not sometimes get tired and want 
a holiday, whether unending rest will be endurable to 
one so dominated by the altruistic spirit as Dr. Howe; 
but, after indulging in these speculations, he settles down 
into the thought that a Father of infinite love will not 
only continue the lives of his children after death, but 
provide for them according to their needs. Is not 
Holmes’s ‘‘enough”’ the best word that can be uttered 
about the mode of life in the world to come? It is natu- 
ral for thoughtful minds to speculate concerning the 
hereafter, and certainly a relief to not a few to think 
there is something better in store for them than unend- 
ing rest and song; but, after all, the best thing in re- 
gard to a matter about which we do not know, and 
cannot know while in the flesh, is trust in a wise and 
good God. 

Whittier attacked the doctrine of endless punishment 
in an effective way, but used a Damascus blade instead 
of a sledge hammer, which Holmes sometimes did. ‘‘The 
Cry of a Lost Soul” is a good illustration of his method. 
The poem takes its name from that of a South American 
bird having a pitiful cry. Our Quaker poet portrays the 


- Amazon gliding along at night with snakelike stillness 


through a thick, sombre forest. A despairing cry comes 
from the darkness, and startles a traveller, who under 
the guidance of a boatman is making his way along the 
stream. The boatman, also hearing the cry, crosses 
himself, and whispers, ‘‘A lost soul.” The traveller 
says it is only the cry of a bird, but the boatman insists 
that the mournful sound comes from a suffering infidel 
or heretic in hell. Foolish one, he says, to shriek for 
human pity and Christian prayers. No aid can reach 
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him; for he is doomed, like all such, to burn forever in 
the furnace which God in his wrath has prepared :— 


“But in the traveller’s heart a. secret sense 
Of nature plastic to benign intents, 
And an eternal good in Providence, 


“Lifts to the starry calm of heaven his eyes; 
And lo! rebuking all earth’s ominous cries, » 
The Cross of pardon lights the tropic skies! 


“ ‘Father of all!’ he urges his strong plea 
‘Thou lovest all: thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to thee! 


*** All souls are thine; the wings of morning bear 
None from that presence which is everywhere, 
Nor hell itself can hide, for thou art there. 


“““Through sins of sense, perversities of will, - é 
Through doubt and pain, through guilt and shame and ill, 
Thy pitying eye is on thy creature still. 


“Wilt thou not make, Eternal Source and {Goal! 
In thy long years, life’s broken circle whole, 
And change to praise the cry of a lost soul?’” 


No one, however, could be further than Whittier 
from denying that the life here, whether good or bad 
has a powerful influence on the life hereafter. In 
‘‘Raphael”’ he says:— 


¢ 


“We shape. ourselves the joy or fear 

Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our Future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 


“The tissue of the Life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
Aud in the field of Destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 


**Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it gathered here, 
And, painted on the eternal wall, 
The Past shall reappear. 


“Think ye the notes of holy song 
On Milton’s tuneful ear have died! 
Think ye that Raphael’s angel throng 
Has vanished from his side? 


“Oh, no! We live our life again; 
Or warmly touched, or coldly dim, 
The pictures of the Past remain,— 
Man’s works shall follow him!” 


But what of the transition which we call death? Will 
it be a sudden tearing away of the soul from the body 
and all earthly scenes and experiences, and an ushering 
of it into something awful and bewildering? - In ‘‘Hamp- 
ton Beach” he suggests that it may be far from this. 
Gazing upon the ocean on a summer day, hardly know- 
ing whether he is in the body or out of it, a part of what 
he beholds as distinct from it, he says :— 


“So when Time’s veil shall fall asunder, 
The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder 
Nor sink the weight of mystery under, 
But with the upward rise, and with the vastness grow. 


“And all we shrink from now may seem 
No new revealing; 
Familiar as our childhood’s stream, 
Or pleasant memory of a dream, 
The loved and cherished Past upon the new life stealing 


“Serene and mild the untried light 
May have its dawning; 
And, as in summer’s northern night 
The evening and the dawn unite, 
The sunset hues of Time blend with the soul’s new morning,”’ 


Whittier, like Holmes, wonders what scenes will meet 
our eyes on the other side. After reading Follen’s essay 
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on the ‘‘Future State,” he wrote a poem in memory of 3 
that liberty-loving, truth-seeking scholar and preacher, — 
who lost his life by the burning of the Lexington, on — 
Long Island Sound in 1840. He considers several prob- 
lems bearing on the life to come, then pictures in a 
charming way the summer scenes around him, and asks 
if Follen is permitted to see such beauty in the world 
to which he has gone. 


“T long to know if scenes like this 
Are hidden from an angel’s eyes; : 
If earth’s familiar loveliness ‘ 
Haunt’s not thy heaven’s serener skies. 


“For sweetly here upon thee grew 
The lesson which that beauty gave, 
The ideal of the pure and true 
In earth and the sky and gliding wave. 


“And it may be that all which lends 
The soul an upward impulse here, 
With a diviner beauty blends, 
And greets us in a holier sphere.” 


But we soon come to lines which remind us of Holmes’s 
“enough,” and take us where Holmes does, to the in- 
finite wisdom and love in whom after all our fancies and 
speculations we must trust -—— 


“But be the prying vision veiled, : 
And let the seeking lips be dumb, 
Where even seraph eyes have failed : 
Shall mortal blindness seek to come? . 


“With him, before whose awful power 
Thy spirit bent its trembling knee; 
Who, in the silent greeting flower, 
And forest leaf, looked out on thee, 


‘“We leave thee, with a trust serene, 
Which time, nor change, nor death can move, 
While with thy childlike faith we lean 
On him whose dearest name is love!” 


BEDFORD Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
A Sermon on Immortal Life. 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


The souls of the righteous are in the hands of God: their hope is 
full of immortality.--WIsDOM OF SOLOMON iti. 1, 4. 


It is the belief of mankind that we shall all live for- 
ever. This is not a doctrine of Christianity alone. It 
belongs to the human race. You may find nations so 
rude that they live houseless, in caverns of the earth; 
nations that have no letters, not knowing the use of ~ 
bows and arrows, fire, or even clothes; but no nation 
without a belief in immortal life. The form of that be- 
lief is often grotesque and absurd; the mode of proof 
ridiculous; the expectations of what the future life is to 
be are often childish and silly. But, notwithstanding all 
that, the fact still remains,—the belief that the soul of 
a man never dies. 

How did mankind come by this opinion? “By a 
But, according to the 
common theory of miraculous revelations, the race could 
not have obtained it in this way, for according to that 
theory the heathen had no such revelations; yet we find 
this doctrine the settled belief of the whole heathen 
world. ‘The Greeks and Romans believed it long before 
Christ; the Chaldees, with no pretence to miraculous 
inspiration, taught the idea of immortality; while the 
Jews, spite of their alleged revelations, rested only in 
the dim sentiment thereof. 
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jit was not arrived at by reasoning. It requires a 
© good deal of hard thinking to reason out and prove this 
‘/matter. Yet you find this belief among nations not 
! | capable,as yet of that art of thinking, and to that degree, 
‘| —nations who never tried to prove it, and yet believe it 
»/ as confidently as we. The human race did not sit down 
») and think it out; never waited till they could prove it 
} by logic and metaphysics; did not delay their belief till 
“a miraculous revelation came to confirm it. It came to 
sy mankind by intuition; by instinctive belief,—the belief 
" which comes unavoidably from the nature of man. In 
) this same way came the belief in God, the love of man, 
the sentiment of justice. Men could see, and knew 
“| they could see, before they proved it; before they 
») had theories of vision; without waiting for a miracu- 
ous revelation to come and tell them they had eyes, 
and might see if they would look. Some faculties of 
_ the body act spontaneously at first; so others of the 
spirit. 

immortality is a fact of man’s nature, so it is a part of 
the universe,—just as the sun is a fact in the heavens 
and a part of the universe. Both are writings from 
God’s hand, each therefore a revelation from him, and 
of him,—only not miraculous, but natural, regular, 
normal. Yet each is just as much a revelation from 
him as if the great Soul of all had spoken in English 
speech to one of us and said, ‘‘There is a sun there in 
the heavens, and thou shalt live forever.’ Yes, the 
fact is more certain than such speech would make it, for 
this fact speaks always,—a perpetual revelation; and 
no words can make it more certain. 
| As a man attains consciousness of himself, he attains 
i consciousness of his immortality. At first he asks proof 
+ no more of his eternal existence than of his present 
| life: instinctively he believes both. Nay, he does not 
| separate the two; this life is one link in that golden and 
| electric chain of immortality; the next life another and 
| more bright, but in the same chain. Immortality is 
| what philosophers call an ontological fact: it belongs 
| essentially to the being of man, just as the eye is a physi- 
| . ological fact and belongs to the body of man. To my 
mind this is the great proof of immortality,—the fact 
that it is written in human nature; written there so 
| plain that the rudest nations have not failed to find it, 
to know it; written just as much as form is written on 
the circle, and extension on matter in general. It comes 
to our consciousness as naturally as the notions of time 
and space. We feel it as a desire; we feel it as a fact. 
What is thus in man is writ there of God, who writes no 
lies. Io suppose that this universal desire has no cor- 
responding gratification is to represent him not as the 
_Father of all, but as only a deceiver. I feel the longing 
after immortality,—a desire essential to my nature, deep 
as the foundation of my being: I find the same desire in 
all men. I feel conscious of immortality; that I am not 
to die,—no, never to die, though often to change. I can- 
not believe this desire and consciousness are felt only 
to mislead, to beguile, to deceive me. I know God is my 
Father, and the Father of the nations. Can the Almighty 
deceive his children? For my own part I can conceive 
of nothing which shall make me more certain of my 
immortality. I ask no argument from learned lips. 
No miracle could make me more sure, no, not if the 
sheeted dead burst cerement and shroud, and, rising forth 
‘from their honored tombs, stood here before me; the 
disenchanted dust once more enchanted with that fiery 
life, no, not if the souls of all my sires since time 
began came thronging round, and with miraculous speech 
told me they lived and I should also live. I could only 
say, “I knew all this before, why waste your heavenly 
speech ?”? I have now indubitable certainty of eternal 
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life. Death, removing me to the next state, can give 
me infallible certainty. 

But there are men who doubt of immortality. They 
say they are conscious of the want, not of the fact. 
They need a proof. The exception here proves the rule. 
You do not doubt your personal and conscious existence 
now; you ask no proof of that; you would laugh at me 
should I try to convince you that you are alive and self- 
conscious. Yet one of the leaders of modern philosophy 
wanted a proof of his as a basis for his science, and 
said, ‘‘I am because I think.” But his thought required 
proof as much as his being; yes, logically more, for 
being is the ground of thinking, not thinking of being. 
At this day there are sound men who deny the existence 
of this outward world, declaring it only a dream-world. 
This ground, they say, and yonder sun have been but in 
fancy, like the sun and ground you perchance dreamed 
of last night, whose being was only a being dreamed. 
These are exceptional men, and help prove the common 
rule,—that man trusts his senses and believes an out- 
ward world. Yet such are more common amongst phi- 
losophers than men who doubt of their immortal life. 
You cannot easily reason those men out of their philos- 
ophy and into their senses, nor by your own philosophy 
perhaps convince them that there is an outward world. 

I think few of you came to your belief in everlasting 
life through reasoning. Your belief grew out of your 
general state of mind and heart. You could not help 
it. Perhaps few of you ever sat down and weighed the 
arguments for and against it, and so made up your mind. 
Perhaps those who have the firmest consciousness of the 
fact are least familiar with the arguments which confirm 
that consciousness. If a man disbelieves it, if he denies 
it, his opinion is not often to be changed immediately or 
directly by argument. His special conviction has grown 
out of his general state of mind and heart, and is only to 
be removed by a change in his whole philosophy. J am 
not honoring men for their belief, nor blaming men who 
doubt or deny. I do not believe any one ever willingly 
doubted this, ever purposely reasoned himself into the 
denial thereof. Men doubt because they cannot help it; 
not because they will, but must. 

There are a great many things true which no man as 
yet can prove true, some things so true that nothing can 
make them plainer or more plainly true. I think it is 
so with this doctrine, and therefore, for myself, ask no 
argument. With my views of man, of God, of the rela- 
tion between the two, I want no proof, satisfied with my 
own consciousness of immortality. Yet there are argu- 
ments which are fair, logical, just, which satisfy the 
mind, and may, perhaps, help persuade some men who 
doubt, if such men there are amongst you. I think that 
immortality is a fact of consciousness, a fact given in 
the constitution of man, therefore a matter of sentiment. 
But it requires thought to pick it out from amongst the 
other facts of consciousness. Though at first merely a 
feeling, a matter of sentiment, on examination it becomes 
an idea, a matter of thought. It will bear being looked 
at in the sharpest and dryest light of logic. Truth never 
flinches before reason. It is so with our consciousness 
of God; that is an ontological fact, a fact given in the 
nature of man. At first it is a feeling, a matter of sen- 
timent. By thought we abstract this fact from other 
facts: we find an idea of God. That is a matter of 
philosophy, and the analyzing mind legitimates the idea, 
and at length demonstrates the existence of God, which 
we first learned without analysis and by intuition. A 
great deal has been written to prove the existence of 
God, and that by the ablest men; yet I cannot believe 
that any one was ever reasoned directly into a belief in 
God by all those able men, nor directly out of it by all 
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the sceptics and scoffers. Indirectly such works affect 
men, change their philosophy and modes of thought, and 
so help them to one or the other conclusion. 

The idea of immortality, like the idea of God, in a 
certain sense is born in us, and, fast as we come to con- 
sciousness of ourselves, we come to consciousness of God, 
and of ourselves as immortal. The higher we advance 
in wisdom, goodness, piety, the larger place do God and 
immortality hold in our experience and inward life. 
I think that is the regular and natural process of a 
man’s development. Doubt of either seems to me an 
exception, an irregularity. Causes that remove the 
doubt must be general more than special. 

However, in order to have a basis of thought and 
reasoning, as well as of intuition and reason, let me 
mention some of the arguments for everlasting life. 

I. The first is drawn from the general belief of man- 
. kind. The greatest philosophers and the most profound 
and persuasive religious teachers of the whole world 
have taught this. That is an important fact; for these 
men represent the consciousness of mankind in the high- 
est development it has yet reached, and in such points 
are the truest representatives of man. What is more, 
the human race believes it, not merely as a thing given 
by miraculous revelation, not as a matter proven by 
science, not as a thing of tradition resting on some 
man’s authority, but believes it instinctively, not know- 
ing and not asking why or how, believes it as a fact of 
consciousness. Now, in a matter of this sort the opinion 
of the human race is worth considering. I do not value 
very much the opinion of a priesthood in Rome or Judea 
or elsewhere, on this point or any other; for they may 
have designs adverse to the truth. But the general sen- 
timent of the human race in a matter like this is of the 
greatest importance. This general sentiment of man- 
kind is a quite different thing from public opinion, which 
favors freedom in one country and slavery in another: 
this sentiment of mankind relates to what is a matter 
of feeling with most men. It is only a few thinkers 
that have made it a matter of thought. The opinion of 
mankind, so far as we know, has not changed on this 
point for four thousand years. 
tory, man’s belief in immortality has continually been 
developing and getting deeper fixed. 

Still more, this belief is very dear to mankind. Let 
me prove that. If it were true that one human soul was 
immortal and yet was to be eternally damned, getting 
only more clotted with crime and deeper bit by agony as 
the ages went slowly by, then immortality. were a curse, 
not to that man only, but to all mankind; for no 
amount of happiness, merited or undeserved, could ever 
atone or make up for the horrid wrong done to that one 
most miserable man. Who of you is there that could 
relish heaven, or even bear it for a moment, knowing 
that a brother was doomed to smart with ever-greatening 
agony, while year on year and age on age the endless 
chain of eternity continued to coil round the flying 
wheels of hell? I say the thought of one such man 
would fill even heaven with misery, and the best man of 
men would scorn the joys of everlasting bliss, would 
spurn at heaven and say, ‘‘Give me my brother’s place: 
for me there is no heaven while he is there!’ Now it 
has been popularly taught that not one man alone, but 
the vast majority of all mankind, are thus to be con- 
demned,—immortal only to be everlastingly wretched. 
That is the popular doctrine now in this land: it has 
been so taught in the Christian churches these sixteen 
centuries and more,—taught in the name of Christ! 
Such an immortality would be a curse to men, to every 
man, as much so to the “‘saved” as to the “‘lost”’; for 
who would willingly stay in heaven, and on such terms? 
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Surely not he who wept with weeping men! Yet in spite 
of this vile doctrine drawn over the world to come, man-— 
kind religiously believes that each shall live forever. 
This shows how strong is the instinct which can lift up 
such a foul and hateful doctrine and still live on. Tell 
me not that scoffers and critics shall take away man’s 
faith in endless life; it has stood a harder test than can — 
ever come again. 

Il. The next argument is drawn from the nature of 
man. 

1. All men desire to be immortal. This desire is 
instinctive, natural, universal. In God’s world such a 
desire implies the satisfaction thereof, equally natural — 
and universal. It cannot be that God has given man 
this universal desire of immortality, this belief in it, and 
yet made it all a mockery. Man loves truth, tells it, 
rests only in it: how much more God, who is the true- 
ness of truth! Bodily senses imply their objects,—the — 
eye light, the ear sound; the touch, the taste, the smell, 
things relative thereto. Spiritual senses likewise foretell 
their object, are silent prophecies of endless life. ‘The 
love of justice, beauty, truth, of man and God, points to 
realities unseen as yet. We are ever hungering after 
noblest things, and what we feed on makes us hunger 
more. ‘The senses are satisfied, but the soul never. 

2. Then, too, while this composite body unavoidably 
decays, this simple soul which is my life decays not; 
reason, the affections, all the powers that make the man, 
decay not. ‘True, the organs by which they act become 
impaired. But there is no cause for thinking that love, 
conscience, reason, will ever become weaker in man, 
but cause for thinking that all these continually become 
more strong. Was the mind of Newton gone when his 
frame, long overtasked, refused its wonted work? 

3. Here on earth, everything in its place and time 
matures. The acorn and the chestnut, things natural to 
this climate, ripen every year. A longer season would 
make them no better nor bigger. It is so with our body; 
that, under proper conditions, becomes mature. It is 
so with all the things of earth. But man is not fully 
grown as the acorn and the chestnut, never gets mature. 
Take the best man and the greatest,—all his faculties 
are not developed, fully grown and matured. He is not 
complete in the qualities of a man; nay, often half his 
qualities lie all unused. Shall we conclude these are 
never to obtain development and do their work? The 
analogy of nature tells us that man, the new-born plant, 
is but removed by death to another soil, where he shall 
grow complete and become mature. 

_4. Then, too, each other thing, under its proper condi- 
tions, not only ripens, but is perfect also after its kind. 
Hach clover seed is perfect as a star. Every lion, as a 
general rule, isa common representation of all lionhood: 
the ideal of his race made real in him, a thousand years 
of life would not make him more. But where is the 
Adamitic man—the type and representative of his race— 
who makes actual its idea? Even Jesus bids you not 
call him good: no man has all the manhood of mankind. 
Yes, there are rudiments of greatness in us all, but 
abortive, incomplete, and stopped in embryo. Now, all 
these elements of manhood point as directly to another 
state as the unfinished walls of yonder rising church 
intimate that the work is not complete, that the artist 
here intends a roof, a window there, here a tower, and 
over all a heaven-piercing spire. All men are abortions, 
our failure pointing to the real success. Nay, we are 
all waiting to be born, our whole nature looking to- 
another world, and dimly presaging what that world 
shall be. Death, however we misname him, seasonable 
or out of time, is the birth-angel, that alone. 

5. Besides, the presence of injustice, of wrong, points 
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the same way. The fact that one man goes out of this 


life in childhood, in manhood, at any time before the 


natural measure of his days is full; the fact that any one 


is by circumstances made wretched, that he is hindered 


_ from his proper growth, and has not here his natural due, 


- —all intimates to me his future life. 


I know that God 


is just. I know his justicé, too, shall make all things 


tight; for he must have the power, the .wish, the will 


therefor, to speak in human speech. I see the injustice 


in this city, its pauperism, suffering, and crime,—men 


smarting all their life, and by no fault of theirs. I 
know there must be another hemisphere to balance this; 
another life, wherein justice shall come to all and for 
Else God were unjust; and an unjust God to me is 
no God at all, but a wretched chimera which my soul 
rejects with scorn. I see the autumn prefigured in the 
spring. The flowers of May-day foretold the harvest, its 
rosy apples and its yellow ears of corn. As the bud 


now lying cold and close upon the bark of every tree 
throughout our northern clime is a silent prophecy of 
yet another spring and other summers, and harvests 
_ too, so this instinctive love of justice, scantly budding 
_ here and nipped by adverse fate, silently but clearly tells 


of a kingdom of heaven. 


I take some miserable child 
here in this city, squalid in dress and look, ignorant and 

_ wicked, too, as most men judge of vagrant vice, made so 
by circumstances over which that child had no control; 
I turn off with a shudder at the public wrong we have 
done and still are doing; but in that child I see proof of 
another world, yes, heaven glittering from behind those 
saddened eyes. I know that child has a man’s nature 
in him, perhaps a Channing’s trusting piety, perhaps 

a Newton’s mind,—has surely rudiments of more than 
these; for what were Channing, Newton, both of them, 
but embryo men? [I turn off with a shudder at the pub- 
lic wrong, but a faith in God’s justice, in that child’s 
eternal life, which nothing can ever shake. 

Ill. A third argument is drawn from the nature of 
God. He, as the Infinite, the Unconditioned, the Abso- 
lute, is all-powerful, all-wise, all-good. Therefore he 
must wish the best of all possible things, must know 
the best of all possible things, must will the best of all 
possible things, and so bring it to pass. Life is a possi- 
ble thing, eternal life is possible. Neither implies a 
contradiction. Yes, to me they seem necessary, more 
than possible. Now, then, as life, serene and happy life, 
is better than non-existeiice, so immortality is better 
than perpetual death. God must know that, wish that, 
will that,.and so bring that about. Man, therefore, must 
be immortal. This argument is brief indeed, but I see 
not how it can be withstood. 

I do not know that one of you doubts of eternal life. 
If any does, I know not if these thoughts will ever affect 
his doubt. Still I think each argument is powerful,—to 
one that thinks, reasons, balances, and then decides, ex- 
ceeding powerful. All put together form a mass of 
argument which, as it seems to me, no logic can resist. 
Yet I beg you to understand that I do not rest immortal- 


ity on any reasoning of mine, but on reason itself; not - 
on these logical arguments, but on man’s consciousness 


and the instinctive belief which is common to the human 
race. I believed my immortality before I proved it, be- 
lieved it just as strongly then as now. Nay, could some 
doubter rise, and, to my thinking, vanquish all these ar- 
guments, I should still hold fast my native faith, nor 
fear the doubter’s arms. The simple consciousness of 
men is stronger than all forms of proof. Still, if men 
want arguments, why, there they are. 

The belief in immortality is one thing;} the special 
form thereof, the definite notion of the future life, an- 
other and quite different. The popular doctrine in our 
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churches I think is this: that this body which we lay 
in the dust shall one day be raised again, the living soul 
joined on anew, and both together live the eternal life. 
But where is the soul all this time, between our death- 
day and our day of rising? Some say it sleeps uncon- 
scious, dead all this time; others, that it is in heaven 
now, or else in hell; others, in a strange and transient 
home, imperfect in its joy or woe, waiting the final day 
and more complete account. It seems to me this notion 
is absurd and impossible,—absurd in its doctrine relative 
to the present condition of departed souls, impossible in 
what it teaches of the resurrection of this body. If my 
soul is to claim the body. again, which shall it be, the 
body I was born into or that I died out of? If I live to 
the common age of men, changing my body as I must, 
and dying daily, then I have worn some eight or ten 
bodies. So at the last, which body shall claim my soul, 
for the ten had her? The soul herself may claim them 
all. But, to make the matter still more intricate, there 
is in the earth but a certain portion of matter out of 
which human bodies can be made. Considering all the 
millions of men now living, the myriads of millions 
that have been before, it is plain, I think, that all the 
matter suitable for human bodies has been lived over 
many times. So if the world were to end to-day, in- 
stead of each old man having ten bodies from which to 
choose the one that fits him best, there would be ten 
men, all clamoring for each body! Shall I then have a 
handful of my former dust, and that alone? That is 
not the resurrection of my former body. This whole 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh seems to me 
impossible and absurd. 

I know men refer this, as many other things no better, 
to Jesus. I find no satisfactory evidence that he taught 
the resurrection of the body: there is some evidence that 
he did not. I know it was the doctrine of the Pharisees 
of his time, of Paul, the early Christians, and more or 
less of the Christian churches to this day. In Christ’s 
time in Judea there were the Sadducees, who taught the 
eternal death of man; the Pharisees, who taught the 
resurrection of the flesh and its reunion with the soul; 
the Essenes, who taught the immortality of the soul, but 
rejected the resurrection of the body. Paul was a Phari- 
see, and his letters taught the resurrection of the dead, 
the belief of the Pharisees. From him it has come down 
to us, and in the creed of many churches it is still written, 
“T believe in the resurrection of the flesh.” Many 


doubted this in early times, but the council of Nice de- 


clared all men accursed who dared to doubt the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh. I mention this as absurd and impossible, 
because it is still, I fear, the popular belief, and lest some 
should confound the doctrine of immortality with this 
tenet of the Pharisees. Let it be remembered the im- 
mortality of the soul is one thing, the resurrection of the 
body another and quite different. 

What is this future life? What can we know of it be- 
sides its existence? Some men speak as if they knew 
the way around heaven as around the wards of their 
native city. What we can know in detail is cautiously 
to be inferred from the nature of man and the nature of 
God. I will modestly set down what it seems to me. 

It must be a conscious state. Man is by his nature 
conscious,—yes, self-conscious. He is progressive in his 
self-consciousness. I cannot think a removal out of the 
body destroys this consciousness, rather that it enhances 
and intensifies this. Yet consciousness in the next life 
must differ as much from consciousness here as the ripe 
peach differs from the blossom, or the bud, or the bark, 
or the earthly materials out of which it grew. The child 
is no limit to the man, nor my consciousness now to 
what I may be, must be, hereafter ee 
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It must be a social state. Our nature is social, our 
joys social. For our progress here, our happiness, we 
depend on one another. Must it not be so there? It 
must be an advance upon our nature and condition here. 
All the analogy of nature teaches that. Things advance 
from small to great, from base to beautiful. The girl 
grows into a woman: the bud swells into the blossom, 
that into the fruit. The process over, the work begins 
anew. How much more must it be so in the other life! 
What old powers we shall discover, now buried in the 
flesh, what new powers shall come upon us in that new 
state, no man can know: it were but poetic idleness to 
talk of them. We see in some great man what power 
of intellect, imagination, justice, goodness, piety, he re- 
veals, lying latent in us all. How men bungle in their 
works of art! No Raphael can paint a dewdrop or a 
flake of frost. Yet some rude man, tired with his work, 
lies down beneath a tree, his head upon his swarthy arm, 
and sleep shuts, one by one, these five scant portals of 
the soul, and what an artist is he made at once! How 
brave a sky he paints above him, with what golden gar- 
niture of clouds set off! What flowers and trees, what 
men and women does he not create, and moving in celes- 
tial scenes! What years of history does he condense in 
one short minute, and, when he wakes, shakes off the 
purple drapery of his dream as if it were but worthless 
dust and girds him for his work anew! What other 
powers there are shut up in men, less known than this 
artistic phantasy,—powers of seeing the distant, recalling 
the past, predicting the future, feeling at once the charac- 
ter of men,—of this we know little, only by rare glimpses 
at the unwonted side of things. But yet we know enough 
to guess there are strange wonders there waiting to be 
revealed 

What form our conscious, social, and increased activity 
shall take, we know not. We know of that no more than 
before our birth we knew of this world, of sight, smell, 
hearing, taste, and touch, or the things which they re- 
veal. We are not born into that world, have not its 
senses yet. This we know, that the same God, all- 
powerful, all-wise, all-good, rules there and then, as here 
and now. Who cannot trust him to do right and best 
for all? For my own part I feel*no wish to"know how 
or where or what I shall be hereafter. I know it will 
be right for my truest welfare, for the good of all. I 
am satisfied with this trust. 

“Yet the next life must be a state of retribution. 
Thither we carry nothing but ourselves, our naked 
selves. Our fortune we leave behind us; our honors 
and rank return to such as gave; even our reputation— 
the good or ill men thought we were—clings to us no 
more. We go thither without our staff or scrip,—nothing 
but the man we are. Yet that man is the result of all 
life’s daily work, it is the one thing which we have 
brought to pass. I cannot believe men who have volun- 
tarily lived mean, little, vulgar, and selfish lives, will go 
out of this and into that, great, noble, generous, good, 
and holy. Can the practical saint and the practical hyp- 
ocrite enter on the same course of being together? I 
know the sufferings of bad men here, the wrong they do 
their nature, and what comes of that wrong. I think 
that suffering is the best part of sin, the medicine to 
heal it with. What men suffer here from their wrong- 
doing is its natural consequence; but all that suffering 
is a mercy, designed to make them better. Everything 
in this world is adapted to promote the welfare of God’s 
creatures. Must it not be so in the next? How many 
men seem wicked from our point of view who are not 
so from their own! How many become infamous through 
no fault of theirs,—the victims of circumstances, born 
into crime, of low and corrupt parents whom former 
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circumstances made corrupt! Such men cannot be 
sinners before God. Here they suffer from the tyranny 
of appetites they never were taught to subdue: they 
have not the joy of a cultivated mind. The children of 

the wild Indian are capable of the same cultivation as 

children here, yet they are savages. Is it always to 

be so? Is God to be partial in granting the favors of 
another life? I cannot believe it. I doubt not that many 

a soul rises up from the dungeon and the gallows, yes, 

from dens of infamy amongst men, clean and beautiful 

before God. Christ, says the gospel, assured the peni- 

tent thief of sharing heaven with him—and that day. 

Many seem inferior to me who in God’s sight must be 

far before me: men who now seem too low to learn of 

me here, may be too high to teach me there. 

I cannot think the future world is to be feared, even 
by the worst of men. I had rather die a sinner than 
live one. Doubtless justice is there to be done: that 
may seem stern and severe. But, remember, God’s justice 
is not like a man’s; it is not vengeance, but mercy; not 
poison, but medicine. To me it seems tuition more than 
chastisement. God is not the jailer of the universe, but 
the Shepherd of the people; not the hangman of man- 
kind, but their Physician; yes, our Father. I cannot 
fear him as I fear men. I cannot fail to love. I abhor 
sin, I loathe and nauseate thereat; most of all, at my 
own. I can plead for others and extenuate their guilt, 
perhaps they for mine, not I for my own. I know God’s 
justice will overtake me, giving me what I have paid for. 
But I do not, cannot, fear it. I know his justice is love; 
that, if I suffer. it is for my everlasting joy. I think 
this is a natural state of mind. I do not find that men 
ever dread the future life, or turn pale on their death-bed 


at thought of God’s vengeance, except when a priest- 


hood has frightened them to that. The world’s litera- 
ture, which is the world’s confession, proves what I say. 
In Greece, in classic days, when there was no caste of 
priests, the belief in immortality was current and strong. 
But in all her varied literature I do not remember a man 
dying, yet afraid of God’s vengeance. The rude Indian 
of our native land did not fear to meet the Great Spirit 
face to face. I have sat by the bedside of wicked men 
and, while death was dealing with my brother, I have 
watched the tide slow ebbing from the shore, but I have 
known no one afraid to go. Say what we will, there is 
nothing stronger and deeper in men than confidence in 
God,—a solemn trust that he will do us good. Even 
the worst man thinks God his Father; and is he not? 
Tell me not of God’s vengeance, punishing men for his 
own glory!™ There is no such thing. Talk not to me of 
endless hell,’wherefmen must suffer for suffering’s sake, 
be damned for an eternity of woe. I tell you there is 
no such thing, nor can there ever be. Does not even the 
hireling shepherd, when a single lamb has gone astray, 
leave the ninety and nine safe in their fold, go forth 
some stormy night and seek the wanderer, rejoicing to 
bring home the lost one on his shoulders? And shall 
God forget his child, his frailest or most stubborn child ? 
leave him in endless misery, a prey to insatiate sin,— 
that grim, bloodthirsty wolf, prowling about the human 
fold? I tell you, No, not God. Why, this eccentric 
earth forsakes the sun awhile, careering fast and far 
away; but that attractive power prevails at length, and 
the returning globe comes rounding home again. Does 
a mortal mother desert her son, wicked, corrupt, and 
loathsome though he be? If so, the wiser world cries 
Shame! But she does not. When her child becomes 
loathsome and hateful3to the world, drunk with wicked- 
ness, and when the wicked world puts him away out of its 
sight,—-strangling him te death—that mothe1 forgets 
not her child, She had his earliest kiss, from lips all 
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~ souls? 


- went astray, and mocked your word? 


innocent of coming ill, and she will have his last. 
she will press his cold and stiffened form to her own 
bosom: the bosom that bore and fed the innocent babe 
yearns yet with mortal longing for the murdered murderer. 
Infamous to the world, his very dust is sacted dust to her. 
She braves the world’s reproach, buries her son, piously 
hoping that, as their lives once mingled, so their ashes 
shall. The world, cruel and forgetful oft, honors the 
mother in its deepest heart. Do you tell me that cul- 
prit’s mother loves her son more than God can love him? 
Then go and worship her. I know that, when father and 
mother both forsake me, in the extremity of my sin, I 
know my God loves on. Oh, yes, ye sons of men, Indian 
and Greek, ye are right to trust your God. Do priests 
and their churches say no?—bid them go and be silent 
forever. No grain of dust gets lost from off this dusty 
globe; and shall God lose a man from off this sphere of 
Believe it not. 

_I know that suffering follows sin, lasting long as the 
sin. I thank God it is so; that God’s own angel stands 
there to warn back the erring Balaams, wandering 
toward woe. But God, who sends the rain,. the dew, the 
sun, On me as on a better man, will at last, I doubt it 
not, make us all pure, all just, all good, and so at last 
all happy. This follows from the nature of God himself; 
for the All-good must wish the welfare of his child, the 
All-wise know how to achieve that welfare, the All-pow- 
erful bring it to pass. Tell me he wishes not the eter- 
nal welfare of all men, then I say, That is not the God 
of the universe. I own not that as God. Nay, I tell 
you it is not God you speak of, but some heathen fancy, 
smoking up from your unhuman heart. I would ask the 
worst of mothers, Did you forsake your child because he 
“Ohno “she 
says: “he was but a child, he knew no better, and I led 
him right, corrected him for his good, not mine!’ Are 
we not all children before God, the wisest, oldest, wick- 
edest, God’s child? JI am sure he will never forsake me, 
how wicked soever I become. I know that he is love,— 
love, too, that never fails. I expect to suffer for each 
conscious, wilful wrong: I wish, I hope, I long to suffer 
for it. I am wronged if I do not; what I do not out- 
grow, live over and forget here, I hope to expiate there. 
I fear a sin,—not to outgrow a sin. 

A man who has lived here a manly life must enter 
the next under the most favorable circumstances. I do 
not mean a man of mere negative goodness, starting in 
the road of old custom, with his wheels deep in the ruts, 
not having life enough to go aside, but a positively good 
man, one bravely good. He has lived heaven here, and 
must enter higher up than a really wicked man, or a 
slothful one, or one but negatively good. He can go 
from earth to heaven, as from one room to another, pass 
gradually, as from winter to spring. ‘To such an one 
no revolution appears needed. The next life, it seems, 
must be a continual progress, the improvement of old 
powers, the disclosure or accession of new ones. What 
nobler reach of thought, what profounder insight, what 
more heavenly imagination, what greater power of con- 
science, faith, and love, will bless us there and then, it 
were vain to calculate, it is far beyond our span. You 
see men now whose souls are one with God, and so his 
will works through them as the magnetic fire runs on 
along the unimpeding. line. What happiness they have, 
it is they alone can say. How much greater must it be 
there, not even they can tell. Here the body helps us 
to some things. Through these five small loopholes 
the world™looks in. How much more does the body 
hinder us™from seeing? ‘Through the sickly body yet 
other worlds look in. He who has seen only the day- 
light knows nothing of the heaven of stars which all 
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night long hang overhead their lamps of gold When 
death has dusted off his body from me, who will dream 
for me the new powers I shall possess? It were vain to 
try. Time shall reveal it all. 

I cannot believe that any state in heaven is a final 
state, only a condition of progress. The bud opens into 
the blossom, the flower matures into the fruit. The sal- 
vation of to-day is not blessedness enough for to-morrow. 
Here we are, first, babes of earth, with a few senses, and 
those imperfect, helpless, and ignorant; then children, 
of earth; then youths; then men, armed with reason, 
conscience, affection, piety, and go on enlarging these 
without end. So methinks it must be.there that we 
shall be, first, babes of heaven, then children, next youths, 
and so go on growing, advancing and advancing,—our 
being only a becoming more and more, with no possibil- 
ity of ever reaching the end. If this be true, then there 
must be a continual increase of being. So in some fu- 
ture age the time will come when each one of us shall 
have more mind and heart and soul than Christ on 
earth, more than all men now on earth have ever had,-- 
yes, more than they and all the souls of men now passed 
to heaven,—shall have, each one of us, more being than 
they all have had, and so more truth, more soul, more 
faith, more rest, and bliss of life. 

Do men of the next world look in upon this? Are 
they present with us, conscious of our deeds or thoughts? 
Who knows? Who can say ay or no? ‘The unborn 
know nothing of the life on earth, yet the born of earth 
know somewhat of them, and make ready for their com- 
ing. Who knows but men born to heaven are waiting for 
your birth to come, have gone to prepare a place for us? 
All that is fancy, and not fact; it is not philosophy, but 
poetry; no more. Of this we may be sure, that what is 
best will be,—what best for saint or sinner, what most 
conducive to their real good. That is no poetry, but 
unavoidable truth, which all mankind may well believe. 

There are many who never attained their true stature 
here, yet without blameworthiness of theirs,—men cheated 
of their growth. Many a Milton walks on his silent way, 
and goes down at last, not-singing and unsung. How 
many a possible Newton or Descartes has dug the sew- 
ers of a city, and dies, giving no sign of the wealthy sor 
he bore! 


“Chill penury repressed his noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


What if the best of you had been born slaves in North 
Carolina, or among savages at New Zealand; nay, in 
some of the filthy cellars of Boston, and turned friend- 
less into the streets; what might you have become? 
Surely not what you are; yet, before God, you might 
perhaps be more deserving, and at death go to a far 
higher place. What is so terribly wrong here must be 
righted there. It cannot be that God will thrust a man 
out of heaven because his mother was a savage, a slave, 
a pauper, of a criminal. It is men’s impiety which does 
so here, not Heaven’s justice there! How the wrong 
shall be righted I know not, care not now to know: of 
the fact I ask no further certainty. Many that are last 
shall be first. It may be that the pirate, in heaven, hav- 
ing outgrown his earthly sins, shall teach justice to the 
judge who ‘hanged him here. ‘They who were oppressed 
and trampled on, kept down, dwarfed, stinted, and ema- 
ciate in soul, must have justice done them there, and 
will doubtless stand higher in heaven than we who, hav- 
ing many talents, used them poorly, or hid them idle in 
the dirt, knowing our Father’s will, yet heeding not. It 
was Jesus that said, Many shall come from the east and 
the west, and sit down in the kingdom of God, and men 
calling themselves saints be thrust out, 
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Shall we remember the deeds of the former life,—this 
man that he picked rags out of the mud in the streets, 
and another that he ruled nations? Who can tell? nay, 
who need care to ask? Such a remembrance seems not 
needed for retribution’s sake. The oak remembers not 
each leaf it ever bore, though each helped to form the 
oak, its branch and bole. How much has gone from our 
bodies! we know not how it came or went! How much 
of our past life is gone from our memory, yet its result 
lives in our character! The saddler remembers not 
every stitch he took while an apprentice, yet each stitch 
helped to form the saddle. ; 

Shall we know our friends again? For my own part 
I cannot doubt it, least of all when I drop a tear over 
their recent dust. Death does not separate them from 
us here. Can life in heaven do it? They live in our 
remembrance; memory rakes in the ashes of the dead, 
and the virtues of the departed flame up anew, enlight- 
ening the dim, cold walls of our consciousness. Much of 
our joy is social here: we only half enjoy an undivided 
good. God made mankind, but sundered that into men, 
that they might help one another. Must it not be so 
there, and. we be with our real friends? Man loves to 
think it, yet to trust is wiser than to prophesy. But 
the girl who went from us a little one may be as parent 
to her father when he comes, and the man who left us 
have far outgrown our dream of an angel when we meet 
again. I cannot doubt that many a man who not long 
ago left his body here, now far surpasses the radiant 
manliness which Jesus won and wore,—yes, is far better, 
greater, too, than many poorly conceive of God. 

There are times when we think little of a future life. 
In a period of success, serene and healthy life, the day’s 
good is good enough for that day. But there comes a 
time when this day’s good is not enough, its ill too great 
to bear. When death comes down and wrenches off a 
friend from our side,—wife, child, brother, father, a dear 
one taken,—-this life is not enough. Oh, no, not to the 
coldest, coarsest, and most sensual man. I put it to you, 
to the most heartless of you all, cr the most cold and 
doubting: when you lay down in the earth your mother, 
sister, wife, or child, remembering that you shall see 
their face no more, is life enough? Do you not reach 
out your arms for heaven, for immortality, and feel you 
cannot die? When I see men at a feast, or busy in the 
street, I do not think of their eternal life,—perhaps feel 
not my own; but, when the stiffened body goes down 
to the tomb, sad, silent, remorseless, I feel there is no 
death for the man. ‘That clod which yonder dust shall 
cover is not my brother. The dust goes to its place, the 
man to his own. It is then I feel my immortality. I 
look through the grave into heaven. I ask no miracle, 
no proof, no reasoning for me. I ask no risen dust 
to teach me immortality. I am conscious of eternal 
life. 

But there are worse hours than these,—seasons bitterer 
than death, sorrows that lie a latent poison in the heart, 
slowly sapping the foundations of our peace. ‘There are 
hours when the best life seems a sheer failure to the 
man who lived it, his wisdom folly, his genius impotence, 
his best deed poor and small; when he wonders why he 
was suffered to be born; when all the sorrows of the 
world seem poured upon him; when he stands in a pop- 
ulous loneliness, and though weak, can only lean in upon 
himself. In such hour he feels the insufficiency of this 
life. It is only his cradle-time, he counts himself just 
born; all honors, wealth, and fame are but baubles in 
his baby hand; his deep philosophy but nursery rhymes. 
Yet he feels the immortal fire burning in his heart. He 
stretches his hands out from the swaddling-clothes of 
flesh, reaching after the topmost star, which he sees, or 
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dreams he sees, and longs to go alone. Still worse, the 
consciousness of sin comes over him: he feels that he . 
has insulted himself- All about him seems little,—him- | 
self little, yet clamoring to be great. — Then we feel 
our immortality: through the garish light of day we 
see a star or two beyond. ‘The soul within us feels her 
wings, contencing to be born, impatient for the sky, and 
wrestles with the earthly worm that folds us in. 
“Mysterious Night! when our first Parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven canie, 
And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun? or who could find, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life?” 

I would not slight this wondrous world. I love its 
day and night; its flowers and its fruits are dear to me. 
I would not wilfully lose sight of a departing cloud. 
Every year opens new beauty in a star, or in a purple 
gentian fringed with loveliness. The laws, too, of matter 
seem more wonderful the more I study them, in the 
whirling eddies of the dust, in the curious shells of for- 
mer life buried by thousands in a grain of chalk, or in 
the shining ciagrams of light above my head. Even the 
ugly becomes beautiful when truly seen. I see the jewel — 
in the bunchy toad. The more I live, the more I love 
this lovely worli; feel more its Author in each little 
thing, in all that is great. But yet I feel my immor- 
tality the more. In childhood the consciousness of im-_ 
mortal life buds forth feeble, though full of promise. 
In the man it unfolds its fragrant petals, his most celes- 
tial flower, to mature its seed throughout eternity. The 
prospect of that everlasting life, the perfect justice yet 
to come, the infinite progress before us, cheer and 
comfort the heart. Sad and disappointed, full of self- 
reproach, we shall not beso forever. The light of heaven 
breaks upon the night of trial, sorrow, sin; the sombre 
clouds which overhung the east, grown purple now, tell 
us the dawn of heaven is coming in. Our faces, gleamed 
on by that, smile in the new-born glow: we are beguiled 
of our sadness before we are aware. The certainty of 
this provokes us to patience, it forbids us to be slothfully 
sorrowful. It calls us to be up and doing. The thought 
that all will at last be right, with the slave, the poor, the 
weak, and the wicked, inspires us with zeal to work for 
them here, and make it all right for them even now. 

There is small merit in being willing to die: it seems 
almost sinful in a good man to wish it when the world 
needs him here so much. It is weak and unmanly to be 
always looking and sighing voluptuously for that. But 
it is of great comfort to have in your soul but sure trust 
in immortality, of great value here and now to anticipate 
time, and live to-day the eternal life. That we may all 
do. The joys of heaven will begin as soon as we attain 
the character of heaven and do its duties. That may 
begin to-day. It is everlasting life to know God, to have 
his spirit dwelling in you, yourself at one with him. 
Try that and prove its worth. Justice, usefulness, wis- 
dom, religion, love, are the best things we hope for in 
heaven. Try them on: they will fit you here not less 
becomingly. They are the best things of earth. Think 
no outlay of goodness and piety too great. You will. 
find your reward begin here. As much goodness and 
piety, so much heaven. Men will not pay you, God 
will,—pay you now, pay you hereafter and forever. 

BOSTON, 184-, toatl 
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Life. 


Come, track with me this little vagrant rill, 
Wandering its wild course from the mountain’s breast, 
Now with a brink fantastic, heather-drest, 
And playing with the stooping flowers at will; 
Now moving scarce, with noiseless step and still; 
Anon, it seems to weary of its rest, 
And hurries on, leaping with sparkling zest 
Adown the ledges of the broken hill. 
So let us live. Is not the life well spent 
Which loves the lot that kindly nature weaves 
For all inheriting or adorning Earth? 
Which throws light pleasure over true content, 
Blossoms with fruitage, flowets as well as leaves, 
And sweetens wisdom with a taste of mirth. 
—Thomas Doubleday. 


Russian Famine. 


The question is not whether the left centre in the Douma 
has more votes than the right centre. 

The question is not whether the Conservative Repub- 
licans in the Douma shall vote against the Republican 
Conservatives. 

No!. And the question is not whether Gen. Menchikoff 
ran away and was a coward, or Gen. Petro Pauliskoff. 

No! ‘The question is whether one hundred thousand 
men, women, and children shall starve to death,—‘ ‘shall 
perish with hunger” while you and IJ are in plenty. 

They asked Mr. Sheldon, the eminent preacher in 
Kansas, what Jesus Christ would make the morning 
leading article about if he were to edit the next morn- 
ing’s daily paper in Topeka. Mr. Sheldon surprised 
them all by saying that the subject would be the Famine 
in India. His answer was certainly true. But it had 
not occurred to the machine editors before he gave it. 
They would have preferred for their headlines, ‘‘Three 
Forgeries,” ‘‘Four Suicides,’ ‘‘Five Murders,’ ‘‘Six 
Railroad Accidents,’ and ‘‘Seven Conflagrations.”’ But 
though with devilish ingenuity they had collected such 
narratives from all the world, all of them together would 
not make a thousandth part of the suffering, the agony, 
and the despair of that famine in India. 

This year the famine is not in India. It is in Russia 
this time. Literally, hundreds of thousands of men and 
women do not know where the food for their household 
is to come from to-morrow. 

And this famine we can relieve. ‘‘How many children 
of our Father have bread enough and to spare?” When 
the great famine swept Russia in 1895, one far-seeing 
man, Mr. EKdgar of Minneapolis, appealed to every 
miller in the Mississippi and Missouri valleys for food 
for Russia. 

He addressed the gigantic establishments which send 
flour over the whole of this nation. He also addressed 
every man on a mountain brook whom he could hear 
of who ground Indian corn for his neighbors, and he 
asked them all to give. And they gave. I do not 
know how many hundred of them gave. 

Then Mr. Edgar asked these railroad corporations 
whom we abuse so sedulously, of whom we say they 
-have no souls, and they carried the corn and the wheat 
he meal and flour for nothing to the city of New 

ork. 

And Mr. Edgar addressed one of the great shipping 
corporations, of whom we say that they have no souls. 
. And they said: ‘‘I,o! here is the Missouri. She will carry 
_ tine thousand tons of food to the Baltic. Fill her with 
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food, and we will send her. And we will take no money 
from you.”’ 

Then Mr. Edgar addressed the wharf men, the steve- 
dores, and teamsters of the city of New York, and he 
said, ‘‘Here is this corn in barges or in freight cars.” 
And they said, ‘‘Show us the céfn, and we will take it 
to the Missouri, and you shall not pay us one cent.” 

Then Mr. Edgar went on board the Missouri; and, 
when the last bushel of the nine thousand tons of food 
was under cover, the Missouri started on her way 
and went triumphantly over the ocean and landed at a 
little seaport on the Baltic. 

And the mayor of the city and the archbishop of the 
province and all the lords and ladies came on board the 
ship, and, as they broke hatches, they fell on their knees 
and thanked God that all men are brothers and all 
women are sisters. And, with flags flying and bands of 
music pouring out their melodies, the corn and the 
wheat from our abundance went to feed thousands 
upon thousands of hungry men and women and children, 
oh, I do not know in how many provinces. 

Better yet, the fame of this voyage and this landing 
went far and wide. The Philistines of the world, all 
sorts of ‘‘lean cows,’ heard of it, and men knew that 
the nation which never hungered chose to feed the nation 
which was starving. And so that week the grain market 
of the world ‘‘broke,’’ as the Philistines would say. 
The men who live on other men’s death were afraid to 
speculate in grain any longer, and in a week’s time the 
bread stuffs of Europe were twenty-five per cent. cheaper 
than they had been. 

This is what happens when a giant refreshed really 
wakes to know how the world fares, and when he chooses 
to feed a world. ‘This is what happens if we mean what 
we say when every morning we say to the good God, 
‘‘Give tis our daily bread.’’ That is, all this happens 
if we know what the word ‘‘us”’ means, and if we know 
we are brothers and sisters all of us, and if we mean to 
be fellow-workers together with God. 

We can do now what Mr. Edgar did then if we choose. 

EDWARD EH. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Better fall with many bruises trying to fly than to 
creep forever without them.— Selected. 


ad 


Keep thyself in peace, and thou shalt then be able to 
make peace among others.—Thomas a Kemps. 


& 


We can have the highest happiness only by having 
wide thoughts and much feeling for the rest of the 
world as well as for ourselves.— George Eliot. 


wt 


He leadeth me into the still waters of the spiritual 
joys of life, the things of the divine love that come to 
us to refresh life and to transfigure it with a tinge and 
glow of Heaven.—Olhwver Huckel. 


ot 


God does not give peace and grace until the hour of 
trial comes. But, when it does come, the amount of 
grace and the nature of the special grace and peace 
required is vouchsafed. Do not perplex thyself with 
what is needed for future emergencies: to-morrow will 
bring its promised grace along with to-morrow’s trial, 


age Macduff. 
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Literature. 


Tae Heart oF HamLer’s MySsTery. 
By Karl Werder. Translated by Elizabeth 
Wilder, with introduction by W. J. Rolfe. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons,—At 
one of the recent performances of Hamlet 
by Forbes Robertson, certainly the best 
English-speaking Hamlet we have heard 
since Edwin Booth left us haunted by his 
magical voice, an excellent couple was 
overheard commenting on certain phases 
of the play, which was evidently wholly 
new to them, “Yes, Ophelia will come to 
life again and marry Hamlet.” ‘Look, 
they are going to suck the poison out of 
the wound, and everything will be well.” 
For all they knew, poor old Polonius would 
be revived, and everything would end 
happily, to the sound of marriage bells. 
We laugh at the naiveté of the rustic 
theatre-goers. But, after all, is their talk 
much farth + afield than some of the crazy 
things that have been said and printed 
about Hamlet? ‘Thus Hamlet was veri- 
tably insane,—a theory which, fortunately, 
has now pretty thoroughly passed to the 
shades. He was a weakling. (The only 
thing we seriously lay up against that 
delightful lecturer and most acute dramatic 
critic, Mr. Henry A. Clapp, whose too early 
death is still sorely lamented in Boston, 
was that he once called Hamlet “a poor 
creature.”) He had such an_ irresolute 
will that he could do nothing. As if he 
were not full of energy, and an activity 
that sometimes makes a whole stage full 
of people stand aghast at his doing! Goethe’s 
saying that “here is an oak-tree planted 
in a costly vase: the roots spread out, 
the vase is shivered,’’—that is, that the 
play is the tragedy of ‘“‘a beautiful, pure, 
noble, and most moral nature, without 
the strength of nerve which makes the 
hero,’—has probably ruled our thought 
of ‘the melancholy Dane’ ever since the 
days of Wualhelm Meister. We have in 
this book a theory which, to say the least, 
is interesting, though we may not be will- 
ing to subscribe to it as fully as does Dr 


W. J. Rolfe, who in his preface declares 
that he substantially accepts it. In pass- 
ing we must say that, to our thinking, 


this author does not make his theory fit 
the facts so successfully as does the won- 
derful study of Hamlet by Prof, A. C. 
Bradley, in his really great book on Shake- 
spearean Tragedy,—a book so wise and so 
full of keen insight that it fairly seems to 
have needed another Shakespeare to have 
written it. Werder’s theory is _ briefly 
this: Hamlet was by no means the poor 
creature he has been pictured. He is not 
even hopelessly analytical, always think- 
ing precisely upon the event, and so “‘sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought.” It 
is not that which prevents his action, It 
is, on the contrary, his knowledge that, 
if he should kill his uncle at once, the crime 
being unconfessed, he, Hamlet, would have 
done nothing—worse than nothing. Every- 
thing would remain as it was: he was not 
even sure of coming to the throne. No, 
he must wait until every one shall admit 
' that the king is a villain, and that conse- 
quently his taking off by Hamlet’s sword is 
justifiable: Only by the acted play are 
Hamlet and Horatio first convinced that 
that their suspicions are correct, Still, 
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from that time on, Hamlet must check his 
intensely vehement spirit, practise self- 
control until his purpose can safely be ac- 
complished. The murder of Polonius is 
a mistake from which Hamlet must learn 
caution, It is only a series of accidents 
that leads to the dénouement, fatal to al- 
most everybody, good and bad appar- 
ently dying alike, as mistakes and guilt 
equally (with a sort of Sophoclean irony) 
drag all to a common, and often unde- 
served, fate. Hamlet’s task is thus not 
to’ kill the king at once,—‘‘he could com- 
mit no greater blunder,’—but to bring him 
to confession, to unmask and convict him. 
In short, the whole trouble with Hamlet 
is objective, not (as is commonly thought) 
subjective. In this Werder is partly in 
line with Bradley, who thinks that Hamlet 
could indeed act well enough; but the spe- 
cial crisis had proved too much for him— 
as, indeed, might well be the case. Though 
we may not be sure that this author has 
fully succeeded in plucking out “the heart 
of Hamlet’s mystery,’ he certainly gives 
us an interesting theory, very ingeniously 
sustained. 


PATHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RELIGION. By 
Josiah Moses, Ph.D., Clark © University, 
Worcester.—By publishing The American 
Journal of Religious Psychology and Educa- 
tion the Clark University at Worcester takes 
its place in the ranks of torch-bearers. Its 
first monograph supplement is part of the 
academic work by which Josiah Moses won 
his degree of Ph.D. His field of study is not 
wholly new, but President Hall is doubtless 
justified in ushering this piece of writing be- 
fore the public as pioneer work. ‘‘While it 
is generally admitted,’ he says, “that re- 
ligious experience may become pathological, 
no one has attempted before to trace per- 
versions, excesses, and aberrations over so 
wide a field.” Yet the author regards Prof. 
James’s Edinboro lectures on “Varieties of 
Religious Experience as more properly a 
Treatise on the Abnormal,” though unfortu- 
nately its numerous pathological cases are 
not so diagnosed and described. Mr. Moses 
begins by collating many definitions of re- 
ligion, and -rather cautiously offers his own: 
“Religion is a whole-souled, or rather a 
psycho-physical, reaction to one or more 
preternatural objects or beings or ideals, 
which are believed to be somehow or va- 
riously related to the individual and the 
race.’ By this scholastic sweep he would 
draw a circle large enough to cover in all 
developments that have passed under the 
name of “religion” from savagery to en- 
lightenment. He finds nothing abnormal 
in anything that is simply natural at any 
stage of culture or non-culture, nor in the 
most childish and grotesque beliefs and 
manifestations, so long as- they do not pro- 
duce “practices detrimental to physical and 
psychical health.’’ Since such ‘‘ whole-souled 
reaction” is grounded in and modified by 
bodily conditions and impulses, it follows 
that the effects of these conditions and im- 
pulses may tend to unbalance life and pro- 
duce disorderly or. abnormal developments, 
These may arise from sexual or other passion. 
They may appear in. inharmonious combi- 
nations of the emotional, intellectual,.and 
volitional elements which should enter into 
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a normal religious life. Thus there may be, 
as there has been, emotional, intellectual, 
and volitional excesses or deficiencies which 


the personality. These three aspects, with 
varying phases, are separately treated; 
and there are rich chapters on mysticism, 
fetichism, symbolism, and interpretation, 
which latter refers to that intellectual craze 
which has produced the vast overgrowth and 
undergrowth of rabbinical and mystical 
‘learning,’ and which seeks edification 
through solemn brain-spun trivialities and 
strenuous ‘“‘strifes about words.” ‘The 
writer has pronounced views, but does not 
affect omniscience nor disparage the work 
of others. In constructing the edifice of his 
own thought he appropriates large blocks 
quarried from the mines of James Lecky, 
Baring-Gould, Vaughan, Leuba, Murisier, 
ef al., and brings together such an abundance 
of illustrative material as to make his book 
a repertory for reference. But ‘‘on all great 
subjects there is always more to he said.” 
The book is in no sense an attack on re- 
ligion. It seeis rather to be an honest and 
earnest attempt to classify religion from ele- 
ments that are practically irreligious be- 
cause irrational and unwholesome, to ex- 
pose the eroticism by which it is defiled, the 
false forms of mysticism by which it is ob- 
scured, the asceticism which misdirects and 
wastes its energies, and the fanaticism which 
makes it inhuman. There are few preachers, 
teachers, or parents who are not sometimes 
called upon to “minister to a mind dis- 
eased,” and they may find it an advantage 
to consult with Dr. Moses. 


THE Heart OF A Woman. By Almon 
Hensley. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net.—It has been shrewdly guessed 
that ‘‘Almon Hensley” possibly covers the 
name of some well-known writer: certainly 
the ease and felicity of many lines suggest as 
much, When we read these ‘“‘Love Lyrics” 
and ‘“‘A Woman’s Love Letters,” we in- 
evitably think of perhaps the supreme ex- 
pression of the passion of love working in 
“the heart of a woman,” Mrs, Browning’s 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese.” To say 
that Almon Hensley is not Mrs. Browning is 
manifestly unfair. Yet here, too, we have 
the genuine expression of the power of love, 
as in the little poem calied ‘‘Surrender,”’ 
which, in its way, stirs us like a strain of 
passionate music. (We think, by the way, 
it was Mr. Henry Sedgwick who said we 
could really know more of the nature of love 
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2 hearing the tenor sing in the tower scene 
in “Trovatore,” than by all the philosophical 
alysis of that feeling by Emerson.) Such 
a line as “Proud with the glad humility 
of passion”—a very good phrase—makes 
us think of Portia’s ‘‘You see me, Lord 
Bassanio, where I stand.” Indeed, all 
through these love lyrics we have bits of the 
genuine article, though the phrase is not 
always felicitous enough to be memorable. 
We are not, however, quite sure as to the 
validity of the argument for the lover’s 
hold uponlove. Itis not, she says, the power 
of intellect or strength or worship of her, 
or passion, though ‘‘all these things are 
lovely.”” No:— 


“The thing that keeps me near you, the thing 

that through the years 

Will hold me ever closer, so you may have no 
fears 

It is your need of me, Dear Heart, it is your 
need of me!” 


Well, there are all phases and demands of 
the universal passion; but for ourselves we 
should prefer some sounder and, to our think- 
ing, surer basis for affection. We do not like 
such phrases as ‘‘the day’s deploy,’’ nor 
is “fomid” a happy word. But some of 
the “‘Nature Poems” seem to have been 
written, as the phrase is, ‘“‘with the eye on 
the object”; or better, as Wordsworth said, 
in “‘the language of emotion,’—excited 
by a mountain, the sea, or a storm,—‘‘re- 
membered in tranquillity.” 


Copwess, By Gertrude Rogers. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.—As the cobwebs, 
ethereal, so evanescent, lie on the grass in 
the morning, so the poet’s thought, coming 
like a dream of the night, may yet leave 
behind it something beautiful. These poems 
have a very human touch in them,—the 
touch of a hand to relieve sorrow, or even to 
make it half beloved. So Wordsworth 
helps us to recognize 


“the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering.” 


Thus, in the poem called ‘‘Some Day,” 
one may die, take ‘‘a way I used to dread, ’’— 
the Japanese call it ‘“‘the long road,’””—hut, 
on “the other side the world,” the freed soul, 
looking “through clearer eyes,”’ may guard 
its friend, until at last that other shall come 
to find waiting there a face which she has 
known, Again, ‘All Souls” has a very 
touching thought of “‘the little soul” that 
God had taken ‘“‘into the unknown dark” 
—the words make us think of Holbein’s 
picture of Death leading the little child from 
the lighted hearth into the blackness of the 
night with a prayer that it may once more 
come to her to whisper of past blessedness. 
Of course these are not great poems; but 
they find a sure response in hearts that have 
loved, and so haev suffered. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN ScHOOL. By 

J. Rose Colby. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. $1.25 net.--Dr, Colby is professor 

of literature in the Illinois State Normal 

University, and her book is a plea for the 

presence of literature in school life from the 

fitst day to the last. She bases her plea 
0m a consideration of the essential business 

of the school, the essential need of the chil- 
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which literature may be brought thus to 
fulfil its proper function in the life of chil- 
dren \'and ‘students. The book is written 
with “dependence partly on personal ex- 
perience and thought, partly on an en- 
lightened common sense that is not con- 
tent with the mere statement of theories, 
but proceeds to helpful and practical sug- 
gestions. The author has the right aim, 
the correct idea that should animate teachers 
of literature, and we find ourselves heartily 
in accord with her suggestions. Our young 
people need literature teaching of a different 
sort than that which is compassed by the 
correct answering of a few questions touch- 
ing literary criticism and biography. 


HERO TaLES OF CONGREGATIONAL HIs- 
Tory. By Grace T. Davis. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press.—‘‘Great reason have we to be 
proud as we look back over the years of 
Congregationalism. Short as her life has 
been compared with the history of ‘other 
churches, her heroes have accomplished 
much.” ‘Thus writes the author at the end 
of this book, and her words are justified by 
the lives and the deeds she records. The 
heroes include the men of Scrooby and the 
Mayflower, Thomas Hooker, Cotton Mather, 
“the prophet of innoculation,’”’ the apostle 
Eliot, David Brainerd, Cyrus Hamlin, and 
Joseph Hardy Neesima. The deeds comprise 
those connected with the founding of New 
England, the settlement of Marietta, Ohio, 
the Haystack Meeting at Williamstown a 
century ago, and Hamlin’s Constantinople 
bakery, with many others. The book is 
written in a charming narrative style, is 
beautifully printed and w-ll illustrated. It 
s a good book for Congregationalists to 
‘ead and to own. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CREED OF A THEOLOGIAN 
By Rudolf Schmid, D.D., late Court Chap- 
lain. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by J. W. Stoughton. New York 


dren, the real nature and proper work of 
her subject; and she suggests means by 


= 


A. C. Armstrong & Son.—This is essentially 
a ‘mediating’? work, which attempts to 
combine the most assured main results of 
modern science with the fundamental ideas 
of orthodoxy ‘The earlier chapters contain 
some doubtful exegesis of Genesis, the need 
of which from the author’s standpoint is 
not altogether clear to the reader. ‘The 
general conception of the descent of life and 
man, as distinguished from the various more 
precise theories of development, is cordially 
accepted, and it is rightly contended that 
this does not preclude the faith that God is 
leading the world toward a goal of perfection. 
Unfortunately the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus is firmly held, and is given much im- 
portance in this “‘scientific creed.” 


HEALTH THROUGH SELF-CONTROL. By 
William Anthony Spinney. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee &(Shepard Co. $1.20 net.— 


Mr. Spinney is a teacher of mental and 
physical culture, and he writes with the 
purpose to prove that health of body and 
mind is a science and art, and not in any 
respect a haphazard matter. His counsel 
is good, and in the main it harmonizes with 
the advice we have been receiving of late 
from many sources touching the importance 
of breathing well, eating and drinking prop- 
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erly, training| the “mind ¥to serenity and 
poise. An especially . suggestive chapter 
is that on Inhibition’ which shows how 
habits, customs, beliefs, opinions, and acts 
may produce health or the reverse, Cor- 
rect nutrition, scientific breathing, poised 
thinking, these form the trinity which stands 
for long life and perfection of physical and 
mental development. 


Miscellaneous. 


Sixth in the series of Heroes of American 
History, published by Harper & Brothers, 
is the story of Amerigo yVespucct. Fred- 
erick A. Ober, the writer, is known as a 
student of Spanish-American History whose 
researches for our government have led him 
to a clear understanding of our early his- 
tory. He writes with picturesque vigor; and, 
as his heroes are all of the adventurous and 
romantic order, his stories read often more 
like fiction than veritable biography. He 
aims here to reproduce the personality and 
environment of a great explorer who helped 
to shape the fortunes of the new continent. 
Amerigo Vespucci has not always been fa- 
vorably considered by writers who were 
jealous of the honor accorded him when 
America was named. It was long sup- | 
posed that he himself sought this honor, 
and for more than three centuries his name 
has rested under suspicion. Mr. Ober sup- 
ports John Fiske’s statement that no com- 
petent scholar anywhere will now be found 
to dissent from the verdict acquitting Ves- 
pucci of all undue assumption. $1 net. 


Books Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Intimations of Immortality. Selected by Helen Philbrook 
Patten. $1.50. 
From the American Tract Society, New York. 
The Story of the Hymns and ‘Tunes. By Theron Brown 
and Hezekiah Butterworth. $1.50 net. 
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A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 
Besides an accurate, practical, and schol- 
4 arly vocabulary of English,enlarged with 
|| 25,000 NEW WORDS, the International 
| |] contains a History of the English Lan- 
guage, Guide to Pronunciation, Diction- 
ary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of the 
World, New Biographical Dictionary, Vo- 
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The Dome, 
The Game of Spring. 


The Infant Earth one April day 

(The first of April, so they say), 

When toddling on her usual round, 

Spied in her path upon the ground 

A dainty little garland ring 

Of violets—and that was Spring. 

She caught the pretty wreath of Spring, 

And all the birds began to sing; 

But, when she thought to hold it tight, 

’T was rudely jerked from out her sight; 

And, while she looked for it in vain, 

The birds all flew away again. 

Alas! the flowering wreath of Spring 

Was fastened to a silken string, 

And Time, the urchin, laughed for glee 

(He held the other end, you see). 

And that was long ago, they say, 

When Time was young and Earth was gay. 

Now Earth is old and Time is lame, 

Yet still they play the same old game: 

Old Earth still reaches out for Spring, 

And Time—well—Time still holds the string. 
—Oliver Herford. 


For the Christian Register. 
God’s Secret. ° 


BY HARRIET TT. COMSTOCK. 


Dear Miss Rose of the neighborhood 
‘kindergarten looked down upon the semi- 
circle of sweet, bright faces, and then upon 
the row of flower-pots upon her desk. 

“Children.”” The words were coming 
now, bearing the thought as best they could. 
“Children, I am going to preach a little 
Easter sermon. I want each one to listen, 
and answer my questions exactly as you 


think best. The title of my sermon is ‘God’s 
Secret.” Now what do you see upon my 
desk?” 

“Pots with dirt in ’em!” ‘The answer 


was like an explosion. 

“Ts that all, dears?” | 

Bright eyes peered eagerly at the pots, 
and again a chorus cried, ‘‘ Yes’m!”’ 

‘There was a pause. ‘Then little Joan 
Drake said shyly, ‘‘’Less there is something 
we can’t see!” 

Dear Joan,—-she was such a precious child! 
Mies Rose beamed. ; 

“Joan has it,” she smilingly said. ‘There 
is something we cannot see, and that is 
exactly what a secret is. In every pot 
beneath the soft dark earth is a tiny heart, 
sleeping and remembering, These little 
hearts will soon begin to throb and dream 
of blue skies, soft breezes, and the warm 
sun. Then they will stretch and grow, 
and by and by—-perhaps on Easter morn- 
ing—their dreams will come true!” 

“P’raps they won’t!’” said little Rachel 
Heinz, who had known disappointments, 
and did not want to be taken in any oftener 
than possible. 

“P’raps they will, then!’ cried black- 
eyed Susan. (I’ll tell you ‘her story some 
day.) Susan would have no doubt cast 
upon anything Miss Rose said. 

“Well, well, dears! We’re going to trust, 


any way. Now I am going to give each one: 


of you a pot to take home. Of course you 
may keep it if you want to. It is your 
very own; but, if yoti should happen to know 
any one poorer than you,—-not only poorer 
in money, but some one poor in heart, or 
very lonely and sad ys why you are: free to 
give the secret away!) : 
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The expressions upon the faces were a. 
study. Miss Rose had set them. thinking. 
She made them think:so often. . |. 

Grim determination was\onjJsame faces, 
wonder and perplexity upon others. Only 
black-eyed Susan’s and Joan’s were shining 
and joyous, 

“What yo’ goin’ ter do wid yer secret ??’ 
asked Susan of Joan. “I ’low yer goin’ 
ter give it away. So’m I! You tell. me, 
an’ I'll tell you. 

“JT can’t tell you all of it,’ -whispered 
Joan; ‘‘but I am going to give it to—to a— 
poor in heart!” 

“Land’s sake!’’ Susan showed her. glis- 
tening little teeth. ‘‘You’se. mos’ as nice 
as Miss Rose. I’se goin’ ter give my secret 
to my ole grand-daddy. He’s terruble ole. 
He can’t hear, he can’t see,—he can only 
eat an’ smell! If my secret comes out 
inter a flower,-—an’ I ’low dat’s what Miss 
Rose meant,—my grand-daddy can smell 
1a 


“Tm going to turn up here,” Joan an- 
nounced, after walking some _ distance, 
“and don’t you guess where I’m _ going, 
Susan!” 


Susan promised, and the two _ parted. 
The little brown friend would never have 
been able to guess, however, even if she had 
tried. 

Up the hill went Joan, and at every step 
her heart and the pot seemed to grow heavier. 
She was going to do a tremendous thing, 
but she could not help doing it. 

At the top of the hill was a splendid 
house, surrounded by beautiful grounds. 
Once that house had held great interest 
for Joan. She could hardly think of it now 
without sobbing. And once the gentle- 
man who walked among the trees and 
shrubs had sent her away; but, as she went, 
she had heard him say: ‘‘ Don’t take on, lass. 
They don’t understand, that’s all!” j 

The gentleman of the shrubs was not in 
sight. So into the open gates went Joan, 
and up to the broad piazza, She glanced at 
a certain upper window. It was closed and 
dark! Once there had been a window box 
of gorgeous flowers at that casement, and 
sometimes .a small, pale face that had 
smiled at Joan, and a thin white hand 
that had tossed kisses! 

The meniory blinded Joan’s lovely gray 


eyes. That had been the fairy story of 
her life; and it had come to an end so very 
soon! 


While she was thinking, she had rung the 
bell. ‘Then she was frightened because she 
had done it. 

The door opened slowly, and a very elegant 
person in buttons stood looking way above 
Joan’s head. 

There was an awful pause. Then the 
child said, ‘‘I—I want to see the lady!” 

Of course: I would not have this story to 
tell you if it had not happened that ‘the 
lady” was at that very moment coming 
down the stairs, and she said calmly and 
coldly, “‘Danvers, let the child in, and close 
the door.” Then, when Danvers faded 
from sight, she asked from her place above, 
“Well, child, what do you want?” 

For a moment poor Joan could not speak. 
She looked at the white face shining above 
the black, black garments, and she grew 
dizzy. Then- suddenly she heard ‘herself 
talking, and. it did not seem as ‘if — were 
thinking the words at all. 


voice said, 


‘This is such a particular thing,’ u 
“Perhaps you better let me 
up and tell you!” ; 

“Run up!”.. How friendly and home 
the words sounded in that still, gloomy house, : 

“Well, do run up!’”? Somehow there 
was nothing else to say to that shabby 
little soul trembling at the stair foot. “Run- 


up! We'll talk in my library. Who a 

your” - 
“Why, nobody, ma’am, I just had Pa 

come.’ ay 
“Sit down.” 


Joan did so, and her quick eye tookad in 
the book-lined walls, the open fire, the 
paper-strewn desk, and the soft rug. ‘ 

“T’ll have to sit on the edge of this chair,” 
she said, smiling in friendly fashion. “When 
Pm frightened, iny legs jig awfully unless, 
I push on the floor.” — 

“You need not be afraid of me, child) 
Tell me your errand.” ‘The cold voice was 
not cross, it was only hard. So Joan braced 
her feet and took courage. “‘What do you 
s’pose is in this pot?” she asked suddenly, — 

“Ym sure I do not know,” the lady re- — 
plied, and her sad blue eyes scanned the 
black earth. 

“It’s one of God’s secrets!” Joan nodded — 
and dimpled. Things were getting easier, — 

“‘God’s secrets!”’ 

“Ves’m. And of course I know lots of 
poor people,—people poor like us. And you 
kiiow when your father’s dead and your 
mother has to work for five children, you're 
apt to be pretty poor.” 

“T should think so!” One could not 
help feeling interested in this queer Joan, _ 

“Well, ’'m not going to give this secret 
to any plain poor folks. I thought I’d give 
it to a poor in heart! So here it is!” 

She had edged from her chair, and now 
stood before the pale lady with outstretched 7 
arms. Mrs. Hale could not speak. Some- 
thing gripped her heart, and her eyes smarted, 

“You see I know all about you, but you. 
don’t remember me?” continued Joan. 

“No, I do not!” The words came slowly 
and painfully. 

“‘T’m just Joan. I used to stand by your 
gate and—and wave to—to your little girl— 
before she went away!” The delicacy of 
childhood tried to soften the meaning, but it 
was hard enough as it was, ; ; 

“JT missed her awfully! You told the 
gentleman who cuts your grass to send ine 
away once; but he told me you did not 
understand, and I’ve been thinking a lot 
about it. ‘The—the window where she was— 
is closed now, and there isn’t any flower 
box on the sill. Perhaps you have no more 
flowers?” 

“No, I have no _ wmore!”’ 
struggled out. 

“Well; then, it’s lucky I thought about — 
you being a poor in heart; for this black 
earth covers a—secret! You put it in a | 
sunny window,—-the one in that room would 
be best---and on Easter morning—well, you 
just wait and see!’” 

Mechanically Mrs. Hale took the pot. 
“You are sure you thought of this yourself?” 
she asked slowly, searching the glowing 
little face. ; 

“Yes’m. I thought of bringing it to you. | 
Miss Rose told us about the secret.’ I chose — 
you ’cause of you being a poor in heart. 


‘The words 


| You -see”—Joan cathe close now: she was 
| losing fear—“I thought if / missed her so— | 


ee 


~~ 
7 


! "window. 
 -too excited. 


ie 
» 


 “Yes’m, I do understand things. 
‘one says that—even Miss Rose; but then, 
i you: see, when you are nine years old, and 
' all the other children are little, and your 
father is dead, and your inother: has to talk 
g 
as easy as anything! 
along, won’t you?” The warm little hand 
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I only knew her from the outside, it 
t be awful for you on the inside with no 
r children. You see I have mother 
the children, but I never go past your 
jouse without feeling sorry for you, she-—she 
so pretty up at that window!”’ 

‘You are a strange child!”’ Mrs. Hale 
ched out blindly, and a little mittened 
and inet hers at once. ‘‘You—you under- 
stand things so—so deeply.” 

Every 


with you, you get to understanding things 
You'll help the secret 


“was squeezing the cold, sliin hand tenderly. 
“Yes, yes, my child; and—and I thank 
-you! I am sorry I sent you away from the 
I thought it made my little girl 
I wish now that you had 


known her from the inside. 


a 
®t 
and JI understood, and it’s all right! 


- Mrs. Hale went downstairs with her 


morning thought. 


- 


“Never mind!’”? The low voice was full 
comfort. ‘I just know she understood, 


‘quaint, shabby little friend. She watched 
the brave, straight form out of sight, and 
“then she went back to the lonely emptiness 
and the pot that held God’s secret. 

_ From that day the gift claimed the first 
It stood in the library 
window where only the late afternoon sun 
‘touched it, but presently two pale green 
“points pushed thcir way through the dark 
earth like little pleading hands praying for 
“tiore light and sun. And then, with a 


_ wildly throbbing heart, Mrs. Hale bore the 


pot across the hall into that room, where 
the closed shutters alone stood between the 
warm, glowing sun. 

How drear and sad the place was! How 
haunted with memories! But bravely the 
‘shutters were flung back, and somehow 
everything was changed. Happy mem- 
ories flooded the room, and echoes full of 
gladness. The pot was placed in the window, 
_and soft tears fell upon the green blades! 

Day by day that secret grew and grew. 
It was perfectly wonderful. It stood straight 
and strong in greenest green; and then 


_ among the leaves a bud was seen, and Mrs. 


Hale knew that that held the heart of the 
fcecret. 

_ Little Joan did not come again, and she 
never knew until long after that Mrs. Hale 
had been to the small brown house where 
_Joan’s mother lived and worked. Nor did 
she know that Miss Rose had been summoned 


to the house upon the hill, and a beautiful 


plan had then and there been planned. No, 


little Joan was just going on “‘same as 


usual,” and having a great deal of fun as 
she went along. 

Then caine Easter. And early in the 
morning Mrs. Hale went into that room! 
Oh! suppose the promise of the night hefore 
had not come true! She hardly dared to 
look. She groped across the room, and 
stood with closed eyes before the window. 


’ Then she looked! 
Oh! oh! oh! Straight and tall stood 
_the most glowing, golden flower! Never 


was there a more perfect glory, and an early 


_ sunbeam coming into the window kissed the 


« 


splendid flower and made it glisten. ' 
“J am the resurrection and the life.” 


sue might watch him while he 
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That was what Mrs. Hale said over and 
over again, and she knelt right down and 
pressed her face against the pot that had 
held for so long Gad’s tender secret. 

But I must tell you what happened ‘that 
bright afternoon. Mrs. Hale sent for Joan, 
and Joan came in her best shabby gown, 
not knowing at all what was going to take 
place. She and Mrs. Hale sat in the library, 
and Joan never heard the tramp of excited 
feet outside in the hall, nor the giggles of 
hushed voices. She just talked on in her 
friendly little way, but by and by she could 
no longer keep hack the question that was 
burning to be asked. 


“Mrs. Hale, did--did it—come true? 
‘lhe—the secret you know?” 
“Come, little Joan, let us see.’ Across 


the hall they went, hand in hand, into that 
room. And then Joan thought she was 
dreaming! “Oh!” she cried, and stood 
quite still. A long table stood in the room 
—a. table beautiful to look at, with snowy 
cloth and* loaded with dainty food. But 
that was the least of it all. In the centre 
of the table stood God’s secret, fairly glowing 
in its golden loveliness, and around that 
table sat every child of Miss Rose’s little 
class, and black-eyed Susan was shining 
in her radiant joy. Aud Miss Rose stuod 
near by, and the little mother was there with 
Joan’s small sisters and brothers, and they 
all were going to ‘“‘have tea.”’ 

What a time they had! And how they ate! 
By and by they could eat no more, and 
then they sang a tender Faster hymn, and 
other pretty songs followed. 

At the very end of the glorious day Mrs. 
Hale whispered :— 

“The window is never going to be closed 
again, dear Joan; and you must come often 
and tell me how to make little children 
happy for the sake and in the name of 
my little girl, who, I aim sure, wzderstood.”’ 


Good Samaritan Ants. 


Kight-year-old-Mamie was in a flutter of 
excitement. Grandpa had promised to show 
her something wonderful: he had said that 
‘‘verified one 
of Sir John Lubbock’s experiments.” 

Mamie didn’t know what grandpa meant, 
but she danced about him while he filled a 
snall pan with water and carried it into the 
garden. She was even more puzzled when he 
stopped at an ant hill, lifted a little stick 
on which a number of ants were crawling, 
and shook them off the stick into the water. 

“Oh, oh! grandpa,” she cried, ‘don’t! 
You'll kill them!’ 

But grandpa only smiled. 

“No, no! Vl not kill them,” he answered; 
“wait a minute and see what happens.” 

In a very little while he took the half- 
drowned ants from the water and placed 
them near the hill. Mamie was bubbling 
over with curiosity, and stood first on one 
foot, then on the other. 

“O grandpa!” she cried, seizing his hand, 
“what will happen ?” 

Grandpa said nothing, but smiled down in- 
to the impatient little face and pointed to the 
ant hill, Some ants came out and crawled 
away. Mamie watched them a long time, 
but saw nothing wonderfil, then she looked 
up at grandpa. His face brightened as an- 
other ant issued from the hill, Mamie_be- 
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gan watching "again. The ant took the same 
path the othet had taken, but suddenly it 
stopped and seemed to be looking at some- 
thing. Then Mamie remembered the half- 
drowned, unconscious ants, and saw that it- 
was looking at them. ; 

“What’s he going to do?” she exclaimed 
in an excited whisper. ‘Will he”—? 

But the ant had evidently satisfied its cu- 
riosity, for it went on. Before Marnie had 
time to say anything more, other ants came 
along, and, seeing their unconscious brothers, 
stopped and looked at them. ‘Then they 
began moving quickly about, and Mamie gave 
a little shriek of delight. 

“Grandpa, grandpa! “They’re going to 
take them home and give them something to 
make them well!” 

And, sure enough, the active little insects 
were carrying the unfortunate ones back 
home, and soon disappeared through the 
little opening in the hill. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Mamie, ‘‘I must go quick- 
ly and tell mamma about the ex— What 
will you call it, grandpa?’ Grandpa was 
writing in his notebook, but he looked up as 
she spoke. 

“It’s along word,” he said, “‘‘experiment.’”’ 
Then he went on writing, and Mamie, who had 
no idea what the long word meant, ran into 
the house, exclaiming :— 

“OQ mamma, grandpa let me see an ex- 
per-i-ment, and ants are just like the men 
in the Bible: there are priest ants and Levite 
ants, then there are some Good Samaritan 
ants, too!’’—Selected. : 


Keen Scent. 


Mrs. Jones was in the habit of giving 
Henry a large piece of chocolate cake when- 
ever he came to see her; but one day, when 
she was expecting company, she left the cake 
uncut, and did not offer him any. 

For a time Henry waited, and then re- 
marked, ‘‘Mrs. Jones, it seems to me I smell 
chocolate cake!” “a 

Mrs. Jones laughed, and, going into the 
cupboard, cut him a tiny slice. ‘‘That’s 
all there is for you to-day, Henry,” she de- 
clared, as she returned with it. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jones,” said the child, 
politely, disappointed, and then added, with 
a great sigh, ‘“‘Seems strange that I could 
smell so small a piece.””— Youth’s Companion. 


Amazed at the brevity of little four-year- 
old Gracie’s nap, her mother asked her why 
she had awakened so soon. ‘“‘Why,” re- 
plied Gracie, looking up in childish aston- 
ishment, ‘‘I slept all the sleep I had.” 


ATHLETES . 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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Chicago Letter. 


The work of the Chicago churches of our 
faith has been moving along with quiet 
power and reasonable success during the 
present church year. The only event out of 
the ordinary routine was the dedication of 
Unity’s new edifice in December. At the 
Church of the Messiah a series of lectures are 
being given by Mr. Pulsford on “‘Tife Proc- 
esses” which is attracting a great deal of 
attention. Prof. Foster of Chicago Uni- 
versity is preaching as regular supply for our 
church at Geneva. It is a somewhat unique 
spectacle to find a Baptist clergyman and 
professor in a Baptist theological school oc- 
cupying the pulpit of a Unitarian church. 
This occurrence shows the vast change that 
has taken place on thought lines in theology. 
It was an equally significant fact when a 
Congregational church called to its minis- 
try the secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. The acceptance of this call by 
the secretary promised a change in the office, 
but the directors of the conference asked 
the church at Green Bay to release their 
secretary, and he has again settled down to 
the work of the Chicago office. 

Chicago is to be made happy this spring 
by the visit of two of our ministers from 
Boston. Rev. Prof. W. W. Fenn is to come 
to the University of Chicago as university 
preacher in April, to the delight of former 
parishioners and many friends in other 
churches. Rev. C. W. Wendte is to come 
in May to promote an interest in the ‘“Inter- 
national Council,” to be held next September 
in Boston. Mr. Wendte is to make a tour of 
the West in this interest. 

An attempt is being made to have a joint 
meeting of the Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers of Chicago and vicinity. The Uni- 
versalist ministers have long had a regular 
meeting, while the Unitarian ministers have 
met occasionally. The conception is a good 
one, for it is certain that the influence of the 
united bodies will be greater than that of 
each acting alone, even though there is no 
organic union and the meetings but irregu- 
larly held. 

The liberals of Chicago should have pride 
in and sympathy for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of their city. It is the 
only organization of its kind in the country 
that has not surrendered to the campaign for 
the evangelical membership test. Strange to 
say this campaign has been conducted by 
young college women. We are apt to think 
of college women as being progressive in 
their theological and sociological ideas, but 
here we have a case in which they deliber- 
ately set out to coerce the institutions that 
were working on a broad basis into the nar- 
row evangelical conditions of membership 
that hold in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. They have won the fight every- 
where save in Chicago. Great honor is 
surely due the brave women of this Asso- 
ciation, who announce their determination 
to stand by their liberal position at any cost. 
The noble work done by these organizations 
is non-sectarian, so it would seem useless 
for them to desire an evangelical basis 
for membership, but the college Young 
Women’s Christian Association have forced 
the fight for it and won, save in this one 
instance. 

Chicago is in a state of intense excite- 
ment over the coming municipal election. 
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The battle between parties is being waged 
over the question of municipal ownership of 
the street railway system. It is interesting 
to see the seething in the political arena 
where so many diverse elements are brought 
together. Whatever may be the outcome 
of this election, it is not to be doubted but 
what Chicago is in a ferment caused by the 
problems of municipal government, and we 
may reasonably expect that from this stir 
good will result. It is interesting to know 
that Christianity took its rise in Antioch, 
the great and wicked city of Jesus’ time, 
into the maelstrom of which there had drifted 
the adventurous spirits of the East. To-day 
Chicago is such a city, and we may expect 
from out of a serious consideration of great 
questions by diverse elements in nationality 
and training such a solution of these prob- 
lems as shall tell on the future development 
of our whole country. ‘The influence of the 
city is bound to be paramount in any de- 
veloped country, and in it is the hope: of our 
democracy. + 

The missionary spirit is stirring as never 
before in our Western work. The waves 
of its enthusiasm are reaching to the Chicago 
office, bringing cheer and a glad prophecy 
of a larger work to come. Ww. M. B. 

Curcaco, Itt. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Seldom has Arlington Street Church been 
more crowded with a large, distinctly repre- 
sentative gathering than it was at noon on 
March 22 for the funeral of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Beautiful flowers were massed 
within the chancel and about the high pul- 
pit, mutely expressing the sense of loss and 
remembrance on the part of the senders. 
The coffin, as it was brought into the church, 
was covered by a deep purple pall upon which 
rested a large wreath of laurel leaves. 

The service, which throughout was deeply 
impressive, began with Scriptural selections 
by Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., minis- 
ter of the First Religious Society, Eliot 
Square, Roxbury, who was formerly minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Portsmouth, 
N.H., where Mr, Aldrich as a boy attended 
service. Following the opening of the ser- 
vice by Dr. De Normandie, the choir of the 
church sang the hymn, “Father, in thy Mys- 
terious Presence kneeling,’ the words by 
Rev. Samuel Johnson and sung to the tune of 
“White.” The minister of the church, Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, then read at 
length from the Scriptures and followed this 
with prayer, after which the choir chanted 
“The Lord’s Prayer.” 

An impressive few moments were those 
during which Mr. Thompson played the 
“Sanctus,’’ from Gounod’s “St. Cecilia 
Mass,” and following this Rey. Mr. Froth- 
ingham read the last poem which Mr, Al- 
drich ever wrote and which was for the occa- 
sion of the Longfellow centennial anniversary 
in February,—a poem now doubly significant 
as a memorial of the two poets. 

Rev. Mr. Frothingham brought the ser- 
vice to a close with a final prayer and the 
benediction, and, as people were taking their 
departure from the church, Mr. Thompson 
played the noble “Largo” of Handel. 

The burial took place in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, and here Dean Hodges of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge 
performed the committal service. Only the 
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family and relatives and a very few of the 


more intimate friends were present at this 


final office. 


The Star Island Library. 


The Committee on the Star Island Library — 
have received some good books, for which — 
they desire to thank the donors cordially, © 


One friend has kindly given a set of Dickens. 


A good edition of the Waverley novels, in 


forty-eight volumes, can be procured for — 


the low price of $15. Perhaps some other 
friend may feel inclined to contribute these 
volumes to our collection. 
that we should be glad to receive are:— 

1. Any good, standard novels by authors 
such as Thackeray, Anthony Trollope, Adol- 
phus Trollope, George Macdonald, George 
Eliot, Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, Haw- 
thorne, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Thackeray, Char- 


lotte Yonge, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Mary ; 


Wilkins Freeman, Sarah Orne Jewett, and 


many others whose names will suggest them- | 


selves. 

2. Good, interesting biographies of which 
sO many are now published. 

3. Readable, brightly written volumes of 
essays and travels. 

If any one feels disposed to send a little 
money for the purchase of books not received 
as gifts, such contribution will be much ap- 
preciated. 

Books may be sent to the care of Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marked “Star Island Library’; gifts of 
money either to Miss Everett or to any 
member of the committee,—Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, gt Mt. Vernon St., Boston; Mrs. 
Austin Holden, 28 Newbury St., Boston; 
Miss Lucy S. Peirce, 1191 Washington St., 
West Newton, Mass. 


The New York Unitarian Club. 


The Unitarian Club met at the Hotel 
Manhatten, March 20, and there was a large 
attendance of members and friends. 

The subject discussed was “The Situa- 
tion in Russia’; and the speakers were 
Mr. Abraham Cahan, an eloquent advo- 
cate of Russian freedom; Mrs. Leroy Scott, 
a Russian woman, recently returned from 
the famine-stricken district of Russia; 
and Mr. Arthur E. Bullard, secretary of 
“The Friends of Russian Freedom.” Hon. 
Samuel J. Barrows also spoke in regard to 
the money now being sent from America 
to the Russian sufferers. 

Mr. Hitch, the president of the club, 
presided; and, after a few words of wel- 
come to Rev. John Haynes Holmes, to 
which Mr. Holmes briefly responded, he 
introduced, as the first speaker of the even- 
ing, Mrs. Scott. 

Mrs. Scott is a very young woman to 
have passed through such a harrowing ex- 
perience as her trip through Russia’s fam- 
ine district. She dwelt as little as pos- 
sible upon the terrible sights she had wit- 
nessed. 

“Russia,” said Mrs, Scott, “distinguishes 
herself by the various methods she has of 
destroying her subjects.” Just now it 
is not only oppression, but starvation, that 
faces 30,000,000 peasants. Russia is a 
tyrant. Two-fifths of all the land belongs 
to the crown. The nobles come in for all 
but one-third of the rest. This is true of 


Other books — 


- dred can read and write! 


~, wretched they are. 
| where. 
4 old. After paying taxes, they have little 
. left for their own use. Twenty-five cents a 
‘day supports many a peasant’s family; 
| but with simple clothing, meat once a year, 


‘worse. The regulations regarding the main- 
/ tenance of the royal family are crushing. 
Imperial children fron? their birth receive 
| 33,000,000 rubles yearly, and upon mar- 
riage 1,000,000 rubles is exacted in order 
to supply a fitting portion. 

_ Now, with all the land the crown owns, 
\ taxes are not levied. It is the peasant 
| who must pay the taxes upon his pitiful 
| share. He has no schools—or very few. 
The average harvests in Russia are much 


/ less than in other countries, even at the 

| best of times, and the mortality is greater 

+ than that of any other nation of the world. 
- Russia’s illiteracy is 85 per cent. 


In- 
' agine that only fifteen people out of a hun- 
But then Rus- 
| sian prisons are expensive; and the money, 


ft 40,000,000 rubles a year, is needed for their 


_ support, with 9,000,000 more for the officers 
_ of the prisons! 


| For centuries Russia has kept her people 


They really do not know how 
Ignorance exists every- 
Farming methods are crude and 


- in darkness. 


they manage to 


_ and no extravagances, 


) get-along when the harvests are fair. 


- But the crops of 1905 were bad. 1906 
was worse. The farmers got only about 


| one-third of what they put in the ground, 


and so famine faced them! 

Mts. Scott and her husband could not 
believe the stories they had heard of the 
‘suffering in the stricken districts, and wished 
to see for themselves; but to get into the 
villages was a dangerous and often impos- 
sible thing. With snow over a foot deep 
and the thermometer low, they found the 
people were almost naked. Everything 
had gone for money to buy food. 

At one miserable house (it was a relief 
station) men, women, and children, bare- 
‘footed and miserable, were waiting from 
eight o’clock until noon for a little thin, 
poor cabbage soup and a pound of black 
bread. But even this wretched fare was 
given only to the very old and the sick and 
the small children. 

The farmyards showed no signs of life. 
Horses, cows, chickens, long since had 
gone for what they would bring. Often 
a horse was sold for a dollar,—the price, 
of its hide,—for, with no food for the people, 
how could the animals be fed? 

The men cannot get work to do, even if 
they are able. They sell their clothes to 
get money to travel to some town, but for 
every position there are a hundred appli- 
cants. Women often work in laundries 
from 7 A.M. until 7 P.m., and get but 15 cents 
a day. Russia is swarming with beggars. 
The steps of the churches are crowded 
with them. 

Mrs. Scott read two letters, one from 
a minister’s wife in one of the stricken 
villages, and one from ‘“‘Women of Russia 
to Women of America.” They were dra- 
matic in the misery expressed, and they 
urged that help should be sent speedily. 

In describing the Russian peasants, Mrs. 
Scott said that, considering the genera- 
tions of black ignorance behind them, one 
“might suppose they were little more than 
‘animals; but, when once an. opportunity 
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is given them, as it has been by the recent 
reforms, to represent themselves, they walk 
miles, giving up days of labor to cast their 
votes. 

“The cry through the famine districts 
of Russia to-day,” the speaker ended by 
saying, “is, ‘Do not forget the hungry.’” 

Following Mrs. Scott, Mr. Bullard spoke, 
saying that he would like to get the sym- 
pathy of Americans for the Russian revo- 
lutionary views. 

Mr. Bullard said that Russian officials 
offer everything liberal in their talk, but 
little is actually done. Probably the fine 
speeches are made for foreigners. The 
country wants a loan, and the premier 
speaks that the outside world may hear. 
He has always been a man of insincerity. 
Among other things he says that the czar 
has handed over all his land to the peasan- 
try. This, of course, is not true. The 
land is sold at a higher price than the peas- 
ants can pay, so the landlords get it! 

Another mandate that has gone forth 
is that a man’s person and home shall be 
regarded as inviolable, unless, however, 
an officer in his official capacity shall deem 
them otherwise. This is a sample of Rus- 
sian good will toward reform, and it meets 
with sullen indifference or outspoken in- 
sult from the people. 

Mr. Cahan was the next speaker. He 
dwelt largely with the political situation 
in his country, and of the socialistic par- 
ties, saying that in New York the socialists 
are all of one type, but they vary in Russia. 

The first movement for freedom in Rus- 
sia was socialistic. The people looked 
to other parties in Europe for guidance, 
and they naturally took their ideas from 
the class which, like themselves, was dis- 
contented. They did not realize the dif- 
ferences of conditions abroad. College boys 
and girls mingled with the peasantry in 
the original uprising. At that time, to 
teach a peasant to read was considered a 
crime and punishable by Siberia. But 
the college class, remembering that the 
taxes of the peasants had provided schools 
for them, felt a duty in return. That was 
no longer ago than 1870, and the move- 
ment then was purely what is known here 
as settlement work. Had the government 
at that time aided and supported the move- 
ment, all would have gone well; but direst 
oppression followed, and so the Terrorist 
evolved from the conditions. Even these 
so-called Terrorists are not bad people. 
Their acts seem to them the only way to 
express themselves. 

The first uprising was like a head with- 
out a body. Every one was a leader. 
There were no followers. Now the people 
are becoming a well-regulated body to 
answer the demands of the head, and they 
are more dangerous. It used to be ‘‘Little 
Father’ to the czar. Now it is often ‘‘Big 
Devil.” The movement is growing because 
education is spreading. Student and _ la- 
borer are working for a common cause. 

Mr. Cahan pointed out that Gorky and 
Tolstoy are two different kinds of socialists, 
Gorky has a socialism akin to others. Tol- 
stoy has a socialism of his own! 

Through reading Russian fiction Mr. 
Cahan thought one could best get at the 
true Russian standpoint. In a country 
where speech is suppressed, the writer of 
fiction throws the depth of his feeling into 
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his books; and the literature of Russia is 
very rich. 

In conclusion, Mr. Barrows spoke briefiy 
of the work that is being done to raise 
funds for the famine sufferers. He said 
it had been difficult to devise a plan of 
relief that would not raise international 
complications, but that President Roose- 
velt had originated a scheme. It was for 
the people of the United States to send 
help to the people of Russia, and surely 
that could not be questioned. Thirty-eight 
States ‘are represented now in the gift 
already sent, and other States are respond- 
ing to their governor's calls. Last Monday 
$10,000 were sent, and more is flowing in. 

The money was sent to Moscow, and 
then grain from Southern Russia and some 
parts of Siberia, is bought; and on a train, 
over which floats the American flag, it is 
carried to the famine districts and dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. Slicer moved the vote of thanks to 
the speakers, and the meeting adjourned. 

Hts G3 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


, 


The Literature of Religious Education. 


The following is an abstract *of an ad- 
dress given by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, New 
York City, March 13, at a joint meeting of 
the Universalist and Unitarian Sunday- 
School Unions of New York. The gather- 
ing was held in the chapel of the Horace 
Mann School, Teachers’ College. The sec- 
ond part will be published in the next Regis- 
ler, 


In considering this subject I do not take 
it up as a bibliographical expert, but with 
the desire to show what I suppose religious 
education to be and to state the methods 
by which it can be forwarded. 

I am speaking to people of a liberal habit 
of mind who realize that religious education 
is not indoctrination. The faith which I 
myself am here to represent was long ago 
defined not as a body of doctrine, but as a 
way of looking at things and a way of living, 
and, if there is one thing more true than an-~ 
other about the Unitarian and Universalist 
revival, it is that it was not simply an in- 
tellectual revolt or denial of doctrine, but a 
religious education in terms of the spirit: 
the plane of activity was shifted from the 
speculative to the practical, and what Kant 
stated so well was stated better in practice,— 
that the passage must always be from the 
speculative reason to the practical reason 
in every culminating process of thought. 
Religious education became not merely the- 
ory, but theory applied to the conduct of 
life and the behavior of soul. It is well 
for us to know “‘what is commonly believed 
amongst us,” to quote Saint Luke, who was 
a good Unitarian and a good Universalist; 
but to mistake that for religion is to fall 
into the error President Eliot referred to 
when he said that “no child ever learned 
any religion out of the catechism, because 
there is no religion in it.” There is no nour- 
ishment in a book of recipes. 

The literature of religious education has, 
I take it, to do first with the teacher. I sup- 
pose an educated teacher profoundly re- 
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ligious might begin from that standpoint 
and accomplish wonders without text-books 
at all. The things I remember best in my 
religious education are all personal in their 
character. They have to do with the soul. 
But I should say there is a range of study 
that in the forming of the mind takes a very 
leading part. I should say the teacher who 
is a Christian should know the origins of 
Christianity: at least it is quite inexcusable, 
as it seems to me, that he should not know 
the first three centuries. Every minister 
must know them if he is to vindicate the 
liberal faith, That many people do not 
know these first three centuries is seen over 
and over again. Take a book like Sienkie- 
wicz’s ‘Quo Vadis,” for instance. The au- 
thor knew his Roman Empire well, but he 
did not know the Church, when he repre- 
sents Simon Peter as standing up in the seats 
of the sans-culottes and making the sign of 
the cross for the encouraging of the people 
in the arena, or when he represented the 
secret understanding between the Christians 
by the drawing of the fish in the sand, and 
the use of the word “‘Ictheus” with its secret 
meaning as password among the Christians, 

The reason for our knowing the first two 
centuries thoroughly ‘has two aspects: first, 
that we may be able to place ourselves prop- 
erly in relation to them as sources of our re- 
ligious enthusiasm; and, second, that we may 
be able to place the New Testament prop- 
erly in relation to them. Further, you must 
know the three centuries preceding the 
Christian era, as a background to the New 
Testament, not “centuries of silence’ as 
they have been mistakenly called, but a 
period vocal with the tones of Daniel and 
with the struggle of the Maccabeans. That 
period has a literature of its own, not very 
large, and found mostly in the apocryphal 
books, and a contemporary literature in the 
classics of Greece, in the School of Hypatia 
and Alexandria, running down to the Fourth 
Gospel at last. Let us suppose we have pre- 
pared this background and have come to the 
time and life of the Man of Nazareth, and 
are ready to begin with the study of the 
New Testament. I should say that no book 
on that subject was worth anything that 
had a doctrinal intention. Such a book is 
not Hausrath’s “New Testament Times.” 
The motto of that book might be the motto 
of your study,—‘‘Every period is larger than 
the persona‘ity.”” Scherer’s “History of 
the Jews in the times of Jesus Christ’? has 
doctrinal bias. Julecher’s “Introduction of 
the New Testament’ has none, though per- 
haps the criticism might be made that the 
very effort and intent to be free had some- 
what vitiated the effect. Edersheim’s 
“Life of Jesus’ is full of Jewish learning 
that has survived in spite of an education 
in orthodox Christianity, but it is also full 
of conclusions with regard to the miracles 
and parables of Jesus that are absolutely 
worthless. 

Coming to the life of Jesus, I think the 
highest point for Sunday-School prepara- 
tion is reached when we turn to such a book 
as James Freeman Clarke’s “Life and Times 
of Jesus According to the Legends of Thomas 
Didymus.” And there is a book called 
“The Jew and Gentile in the Court of the 
Temole in the Time of Christ,” which is being 
repu lished and is very notable. There are 
things discussed in that book which I have 
found nowhere else,—an intimacy of knowl- 
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edge,—and I commend it to you for careful 
study. Then, almost escaping the charge 
of doctrinary intention are two books, ‘‘The 
Conflict of Paganism and Christianity” and 
“Charity in the Christian Church,” by Uhl- 
horn, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


Report of Mr. Ferrelfl’s Trip. 


I believe it can be said that the journey 
was successful. For me there was unex- 
pected pleasure in it, and I feel sure that 
the National Union will be benefited in 
more ways than one. 

If the expense had been $100, you would 
have found no fault had you seen the pleas- 
ure it gave the different places to know that 
headquarters were so interested, and the 
common remark was: ‘““We are so glad you 
came. We wish we could have some one 
every year.” It has been an uplift and an 
inspiration to those scattered young people. 
But, in order to give youa clear understand- 
ing of conditions, I will go into details. 

My train being late (and this can be said 
of every train), I arrived in Walpole with 
time only to eat and go to the church. It 
was an exceedingly cold night, and yet about 
sixteen came to the meeting. Among these 
were three young men and about four young 
ladies, the others were older. So I had to 
adapt my talk to my audience. 

Mr. Maxwell is particularly interested in 
his Sunday-school now, and, considering the 
scarcity of young people in the parish, feels 
that it is impossible to attempt a union with 
any promise of success. When the college 
people come home at Easter, he will speak 
of the fair, and beyond a doubt a contribu- 
tion ‘will be received from Walpole. 

At Charlestown there is a union of splendid 
proportions and great zeal. It contains 
young people as old as seventy years, but 
the spirit that is working through them is 
youthful in its enthusiasm. For their own 
church they are doing splendid work, and 
I do not see how their places could be filled. 
We had about twenty-four at the meeting, 
though the night was intensely cold. Charles- 
town is ready to help in any way it can. 
Expect another contribution for fair from 
this place. 

At Montpelier, the need of a young people’s 
organization is strongly felt. Having had 
one, Dr. Wright appreciates its usefulness, 
and, with Mr. Wellman’s enthusiasm to help, 
there is no reason why one should not be 
organized. After my talk, a committee was 
appointed to take charge of the matter, and 
I think you may soon hear something definite 
from Montpelier. About thirty present. 

At Burlington, Mr. Staples had gone to 
great trouble. In the afternoon there was 
an informal meeting in the parlors at which 
fully seventy-five were present, including 
Unitarian and “Universalist young people 
from Burlington, Stowe, Montpelier, Rich- 
mond, and also a delegation of eight from 
Montreal. Many things were discussed, and 
a suggestion to make these meetings a regu- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the Ame: can 
Unitarian Association, 25*Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Associatio 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estal 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. th 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carr 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. ‘ 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. © 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the — 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florent 
Everett. r 
Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. { 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the — 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” ; 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Treasurer, Francis 


a 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. — 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. } 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian — 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- — 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging — 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give _ 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 
Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. i 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. ! 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, — 
Stearns 


SS AS AT ST TL ED 
response. At the evening meeting fully one — 
hundred were present, and, could you have 
been there, you would have delighted in the 
enthusiasm of the gathering. The reception 
given your representative was most cordial, 
and your interest in them was appreciated 
greatly. ; 

Coming back to Andover, I was greeted 
by about fifty Sunday morning, who were 
much interested in what I had to say. In _ 
the society conditions are good. That after- 
noon I spoke at a Mission Sunday-school in 
Gillyville, and then journeyed to Franklin in 
the evening. 

Here we had another splendid gathering. 
More than fifty crowded the parlor, though 
they have no young people’s organization. 
But plenty of young people are there, and 
Mr. McDougall said, ‘You certainly came 
at the psychological moment.” After my 
address, all those interested were invited to. 
remain, and about twenty-five boys, young 
men, and girls remained, and under the lead- 


lar thing met with an immediate and hearty | ership of their minister expressed a desire to 
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orm an Pe aion. Something good will 
; some of this, for the material is there. 
1 At Dover I spoke to the Alliance. Some- 
hing else was going on that afternoon, but 
we had about twelve or fifteen out. What 
» he meeting lacked in numbers it made up in 
‘spirit. After the address they immediately 
voted to take up Post-office Mission Work 
nd the Cheerful Letter, concerning which I 
rad spoken briefly. So there was something 
lefinite accomplished here. 

_ At Exeter, in the evening, about twenty- 
ive were present, all young people. Their 
union is in good condition, and Mr. Green is 
ieady always with suggestions and advice to 
Jxeep it moving. 

‘ One of the most encouraging features of 
all these different places is the active co- 
operation of the minister of the church, 
[here was not one but what was interested 
enough to do all he could. With the minis- 
er to help, these unions can accomplish 
much. 

_ I was entertained delightfully, and my 
thanks are due those whose cordiality and 
ya peration made my trip a success. 


Allow me to thank the National Union, 
‘too; for, in trying to carry out its purpose, I 
‘myself was helped and encouraged. In the 
/ activities of our young people I see a bright 
future ahead for our Unitarian Church. 

: DupLEY Hays FERRELL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


ed 
At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon ser- 
vice will be conducted April 3 by Rev. H. T. 
'Secrist of Roxbury. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
’ Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held Monday, April 1, at 11 a.m., at 

25 Beacon Street, Room 3. Officers of other 
branches are cordially invited. 


At the Easter Twilight Meeting of the 
Church of the Disciples, March 31, Rev. Samuel 
_M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge will give 
the address. There will be special music. 

Allare invited. Chestnut Hill Ipswich Street 
cars pass the church at Jersey Street. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet with Rev. Francis Tiffany at 11 
Hilliard Street, Cambridge, Mass., Monday, 
April 1. Luncheon at 1 P.M. Subject of 
paper, ‘““The Function of Imagination in Re- 
ligion.” Take Watertown, Newton, Mt. 
Auburn, or Belmont electrics at Subway. 


Walter Wilson, connected with the auditing 
department of the Rio Grande Railroad and 
chaplain of the Farragut Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday at his home in Denver, Col. Mr. 
Wilson is an alumnus of the Meadville theo- 
logical seminary, and after his graduation 
presided over a church in Pittsburg, Pa. 
Many members of his congregation of that 
time were present, also a number of children 
of the Sunday-school, who are now elderly 
men and women. 


Rev. George Gilmour of 2224 Orthodox 
‘Street, Philadelphia, Pa., having ‘satisfied 
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the Committee on Fellowship of the Middle 
States and Canada, is hereby commended 
to our ministry and churches. In accord- 
ance with the vote of the National Confer- 
ence, at the expiration of six months after 
the date of his acceptance by this committee 
he will be received into full fellowship, un- 
less,. meanwhile, the Executive Committee 
shall take adverse action. Fellowship 
granted March 18, 1907. George H. Badger, 
John P. Forbes, Alfred C. Nickerson, Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Daniel Ray Freeman, 700 Park 
Avenue, New York, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the Middle 
States and Canada, is hereby commended 
to our ministry and churches. In accord- 
ance with the vote of the National Confer- 
ence, at the expiration of six months after 
the date of his acceptance by this committee, 
he will be received into full fellowship, un- 
less, meanwhile, the Executive Committee 
shall take adverse action. Fellowship 
granted March 18, 1907. George H. Badger, 
John P. Forbes, Alfred C. Nickerson, Com- 
mittee. 


Meetings. 


THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE.— 
The annual meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference was held March 12 and 13 at the 
First Independent Christ’s Church, Balti- 
more, Md. ‘Tuesday evening, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John gave his beautifully illustrated 
lecture on ‘“‘Our Advance Movement.’’ The 
superb effect of the pictures, embracing not 
only the costly stone churches recently 
erected at Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburg, St. 
Paul, and elsewhere, but also the simple 
frame structures at Swansboro, Bear Creek, 
and White Oak,—such notable illustrations 
supplemented by Mr. St. John’s earnest and 
eloquent story of the use and growth of the 
Unitarian societies to which they with many 
others bore striking witness,—inspired in all 
our hearts a renewed enthusiasm for mis- 
sionary endeavor. Wednesday morning, at 
9.30 Rev. A. T. Bowser of Wilmington, 


Del., conducted a devotional service, leading 
the thoughts of the worshipper to the con- 
templation of the soul’s immediate contact 
with God. ‘To bring our impulses under the 
laws of the spirit, and thus to acquire habits 
of right feeling, right thinking, and right 
doing, is but to open the door of the soul to 
the ideal currents of God’s love which flow 
forever in an inexhaustible source. The un-_ 
avoidable absence of the president of the 
conference, Mr. M. T. Garvin of Lancaster, 
Pa., resulted in the choice of Rey. F. A. 
Hinckley of Philadelphia as the presiding 
officer. In the president’s annual address, | 
which was read by Rev. A. R. Hussey of | 
Baltimore, many admirable suggestions were 
embodied. It is proposed that the churches 
of this conference shall celebrate in fitting 
manner on March 13, 1908, the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the birth 
of Joseph Priestley, the proceedings of said 
occasion to be published as a souvenir book- 
let. Mr. Garvin earnestly commends to the 
churches of the conference the efforts of the | 
American Unitarian Association, and urges 
that our National organization be loyally 
sustained in its church extension work. In, 
stating the future policy of this organization | 


(the Joseph Priestley Conference), our presi- | 


dent concludes by saying that our ministers 
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and laymen should sound with no uncertain 
Voice the evils that beset our time, and, when 
right and wrong in public life are up for judg- 
ment, there should be no doubt of the Unita- 
rian position, The chairman of the council, 
Rev. F. A. Hinckley, in his annual address 
urged the churches of the conference to a 
closer co-operation and fellowship. Since the 
isolation of individual churches makes im- 
possible a frequent interchange of thought, 
the objects of the conference should be three- 
fold: 1st, An opportunity of presenting 
together our ideas and our ideals, and by 
such consolidation of influence, there may 
be gained new strength for the local church 
and increased power in fortifying each other 
in the work so vital, strong, and inspiring, 
which destiny has committed to our charge. 
2d, A comparison of notes and exchange of 
experiences for mutual helpfulness and ser- 
vice. 3d, The promotion of a larger fellow- 
ship, whereby the individuality of the 
churches may be encouraged and the effi- 
ciency and vitality of the conference may be 
strengthened. The report of the secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. J. T. Rorer of Philadel- 
phia, followed Mr. Hinckley’s address. A 
committee of three, consisting of Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, Miss Mary D. 
Sisson of Wilmington, and Rey. A. R. Hussey 
of Baltimore, was appointed by the chair to 
nominate the officers for the ensuing year, 
said committee to make its report at the 
opening of the afternoon session. 

The subject of the morning’s discussion, 
“Constructive and Destructive Teaching,” 
was opened by Rev. James H. Ecob of Phila- 


Hddresses. 


FOR the next six months the address of 
Rev. William R. Lord will be in care of Brown, Shipley & 
Co., 123 Pall Mall, S.W., London, England. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 


rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
“Undertaker Boston.” 
George H. Waterman 


Cable address, 


Frank S. Waterman 


CREMATION 


The Massachusetts Cremation Society main- 
tains and operates a Crematory on Walk Hill Street, 
Forest Hills, Boston, open for inspection daily, 9 to 5, for 
cremation at any time. A Columbarium is provided for 
the ashes of persons who have been cremated. . For cre- 
mation no special inquiry or arrangement is necessary, as 
every undertaker understands it, and will carry out instruc- 
tions. 

The Society does what it can to advocate cremation as 
the only rational mode of disposal of the dead. For liter- 
aturé, information, etc., apply to Room 5175 60 State St.; 
Boston. 


HY SUFFER ina Taine cliciate ‘when able to 

change and be healthy and ‘happy in ‘‘Old Va.”?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) : 
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delphia. Dr. Ecob traced the development 
of the teaching of Jesus and his followers 
who were considered fanatical and danger- 
ous teachers in their overthrow of the old 
to make way for the new. Just as the de- 
structive tendencies of one epoch become 
the constructive forces of another, so the 
superstitions, the cruelties, and the follies of 
one age are transmitted to the next. No 
generation has ever woven an entirely new 
pattern. We are still half buried in the the- 
ological beliefs of the past, clinging with 
tenacity to inherited custom and venerated 
institution, unheeding the prophetic spirit 
which summons us to ‘‘clear the ground, 
destroy the enemy.” Rev. Oscar B. Hawes 
of Germantown was the second speaker, 
drawing the attention of his hearers to a 
different phase of the subject,—‘‘Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’’ With our consciences alive to our 
highest ideals, we must use all the power we 
have to do God’s will. As physical force in 
the universe fulfills a mighty purpose, so we 
must use every ounce of force at our com- 
mand, yea, guns and cannon, if need be, to 
uphold some great ideal and lofty principle. 
The different new points made emphatic by 
the above speakers elicited an interesting 
discussion, in which Rev. U. G. P. Pierce, 
Judge Thomas J. Morris, Rev. Israel S. 
Leiby, Rev. A. R. Hussey, and Rev. Charles 
E. St. John participated. At one o’clock 
the conference adjourned to enjoy the gra- 
cious hospitality of the Baltimore parish. 
At 2.30 the conference resumed its business 
session, hearing the report of the nominating 
committee as follows: president, Mr. M. T. 
Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. T. Rorer, Philadelphia; chair- 
man of the council, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
Philadelphia. The report was unanimously 
adopted. Mr. Hussey then presented the 
cause of the proposed new church at Lan- 
caster, which he commended to the positive 
devotion and Christian co-operation of every 
church within the conference. Mr. St. John 
added a word of re-enforcement to the zeal- 
ous plea of Mr. Hussey for a generous sup- 
port of the Lancaster society. 

The addresses of the afternoon on ‘‘The 
Corporate Conscience” were delivered by 
Mr. Joseph C. France and Mr. George White- 
lock of Baltimore, whose wide experience in 
the legal profession entitled their opinions 
to thoughtful consideration. Mr. France 
asserted the prevalence of a popular opinion, 
both extensive and intensive, that corpora- 
tions possess an inherent capacity for evil 
and mischief, that the corrupting influences 
of a corporate body are far-reaching. In 
outlining the conditions which give rise to 
this popular conception, the speaker aimed 
to show the differences existent between in- 
dividual and corporate responsibility, prov- 
ing by his discriminating analysis that mod- 
ern progress is indissolubly linked with the 
corporate idea. The concentration of cap- 
ital, free from the pernicious forms of cor- 
porate graft, suchas the “freezing out” of 
the minority, franchise-stealing, and political 
chicanery, is one of the most potent factors 
in the development of our great industrial 
and social system. To eliminate therefrom 
all debasing tendencies and to arouse the 
sense of diluted responsibility which is the 
tap-root of all corporate evil is not the work 
of legislation, however drastic its measures, 
The panacea, if such there be, is in the quick- 
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ening of the individual conscience and in 
the’strict enforcement of the laws which we 
now have. 

Mr. Whitelock’s views were practically in 
accord with those of his colleague, Mr. 
France. Affirming the non-existence of a 
corporate conscience, he employed the term 
‘‘soul-less” as defining a well-recognized 
attitude of corporate life. The only con- 
science of the corporation is the conscience 
of the managers who share the distribution 
of governmental power, and this division of 
responsibility lessens the keenness of the in- 
dividual conscience, While acknowledging 
the necessity of corporations in the conduct 
of the affairs of the world, Mr. Whitelock 
was deeply sensible of the flagrant wrongs 
which result from the maladministration of 
an unscrupulous directorate. More and 
more, however, the people are demanding 
higher ideals of justice and honor in the or- 
ganization of capital, and nothing but the 
fear of the public conscience will save us 
from the evils of corporate mismanagement 
which neither legislation nor the stringent 
exercise of executive power can eradicate. 
The speaker’s concluding emphasis was on 
the effectiveness of judicial tribunals in in- 
suring safety against corporate aggression 
and in arousing the highest moral sense of 
the people. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the mem- 
bers of the First Independent Christ’s Church 
for their very generous entertainment of all 
visiting delegates. Adjourned. Mabel M. 
Rorer, Secretary. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
The sixth regular mceting of the season was 
held Monday evening, March 18. After the 
supper the meeting was called to order for 
a brief devotional service. Mr. Edwards 
reported that he and Mr. Woodbury attended 
the meeting of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union at its last regular session as 
the guests of that organization, aud that 
Mrs. Saville and Mr. Nash had been ap- 
pointed to represent the union at the next 
meeting of the Universalist Union. A 
nominating committee to present a list of 
officers for next year was appointed by the 
president. He named Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Leavens, and Mr. C J. Johnson, Mrs. C. R. 
Eliot and Miss Low. Mrs. Beatley, the 
speaker of the evening, was then introduced. 
In presenting the subject, ‘“The Need of a 
New Edition of the Bible,” she made an 
earnest plea for a revision, by eminent 
scholars, of the Bible as it stands to-day, 
She urged the omiission of all objectionable 
matter, and expressed her belicf that such 
a revised edition, which could be freely 
given to every child, would help materially 
in a revival of interest in and knowledge of 
the greatest literature known. She traced 
the history of the efforts already made in 
this direction, and said she hoped action 
might he taken at this meeting in the direc- 
tion of inquiry into the chances of some- 
thing being done in the not too remote 
future. Dr. Lyon of Brookline opened the 
discussion which followed by urging a re- 
vision of the Bible. He said that, if such a 
work could be prepared, it should be clean, 
clear, and cheap. It was moved that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the president 
to discover how far other denominations are 
willing to co-operate in the matter and to 
report, 
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Churches. 


- ALBANY, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. William S. Morgan, Ph.D.: The in- 
stallatiou of Dr. Morgan as minister of this 
church took place February 24. Rey, 
Thomas R. Slicer preached the sermon in 
his usual vigorous and lucid style. His 
theme was Jestts the truth-seeker. } 
pointed out that truth may be intellectually 
cogent, without being philosophically neces- 
sary or spiritually effective. Jesus sought 
truth of the latter type at all odds, irrespec 
tive of custom and tradition. This must be 
the method of the minister and all modern 
truth-seekers. The other parts of the pro- 
gramme were as follows: invocation and 
Scripture reading, Rev. Albert W. Clark, 
Schenectady; prayer of installation, Rev. 
William M. Brundage, Ph.D., Brooklyn; 
charge to the minister and the extending of 
the right hand of fellowship, Rev. George H 
Badger, New York; welcome to the church, 
Mr. Peter R. Robson, president of the s 
ciety; welcome by the first minister of the 
reorganized society, Dr. Brundage; wel- 
come to the city, Revs. Max Schlessinger, 
Ph.D., and Samuel H. Goldenson, rabbis of 
Congregation Beth (Anshe) Emeth, and 
Rev. Fred A. Line, Universalist minister; 
charge to the church by Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn, Troy; and the henediction was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Morgan. The services were 
conducted by Dr. Brundage. On March 13 
a reception was given to Dr. Morgan and 
Mrs. Morgan, when an opportunity was e 
tended to the members of the congregation 
and their friends to meet the new minister 
and his wife. Since the coming of Dr. 
Morgan a large number of people have 
united with the society, every department 
of the work is being strengthened, and the 
outlook for a prosperous future for the 
church is bright. 


BROOKLINE, MAss.—The First Parish, Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D.: The church, which was _ 
so badly damaged by fire November 3, will _ 
be occupied Easter Sunday, March 31. The 
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Beauty In Ashes 


BY ; 


JAMES DENORMANDIE 


An Easter Booklet. To be had at the — 


‘AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION,” 
25 Beacon Street, and at HALLETT’s Book | 


STORE, 117 Dudley Street, Roxbury. 


The Children’s Mission - 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City H 
of Boston 5 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
sktp mee temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home, bo 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles ef 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. _ 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te _ 


meet increasing demands, 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 


Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickerin 7 
Parker B. Field, fo eS che 


277 Trement St., Besten. 
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',0f has been repaired where it was burned 
‘arough, and the whole interior has been 
‘decorated and fitted with new carpets and 
ushions. The organ, which suffered much 
\jury from smoke and dampness, has been 
stored to good order. The tone of the 
ecoration is very rich, being in three shades 
f green as to the walls, while the ceiling is 
\fa cream tint, against which the beams and 
oe which have been finished dull, show 
} 
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great advantage. The whole woodwork, 
cluding the pews and wainscoting, the 
elling of the chancel, the pulpit and other 
iture, which are of oak, have been stained 
ark, still showing the grain, and rubbed 
own to a dull finish with pumice. The 
thancel dome is of a dull bronze gold. The 
jushions are brown and the carpet is green,— 
gured on the floor, plain on the platform 
/nd the chancel. The windows have pre- 
jented a serious problem, because of the two 
arge transept windows, the light one is on 
he sunny side and the dark one on the shady. 
‘hen there are also several blank windows, 
meluding the large round one between the 
prgans. These have been stippled to a me- 
(ium, between dark and dazzling. The par- 
sh house, which was entirely destroyed, is 
febuilding entirely in stone, and is almost 
feady for plastering. The restoration is 
vr on the former lines, though the op- 


portunity has been taken to improve the 
plans where experience has shown the way, 
ind the destruction of the old chapel, which 
vas built in whole, left the architects free to 
lo so. This building will not be ready be- 
ore the closing of the Sunday-school and 
nos of the church work for the year. The 
eetings of both church and school have 
een held in Pierce Hall, the old town hall, 
hich was bought several years ago by the 
parish, and was remodelled and entirely re- 
fitted as a part of the parish house plan. 


MEDFIELD, Mass.—First Parish Church: 
The annual meeting was held Monday even- 
ing. George L. L. Allen was moderator. 
The annual reports were all encouraging. 
The following officers were elected: clerk, 
Henry E. Marshall; parish committee, Col. 
Edwin V. Mitchell, Warren E. Kingsbury, 
Clinton M. Clark; treasurer, Edwin J. Keyou; 
collector, George W. Kingsbury; ushers, 
Arthur Kingsbury, Francis Kingsbury, Orion 
Wight, Alden Kingsbury; auditor, Richard 
C. Lincoln. Messrs. Kingsbury, Marshall, 
and Mrs. E. J. Keyou were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions upon the death 
of James Hewins, a former prominent mem- 
ber of the parish. A letter was read from 
the pastor, Rev. John Arthur Savage, in 
which he tendered his resignation, to take 
effect June 1. Ill health is the cause. On 
motion of Warren E. Kingsbury the resigna- 
tion was accepted, and, by unanimous vote, 
he was elected pastor emeritus of the society. 
This is a well-deserved tribute to one who 
has been a faithful worker for almost fifteen 
years. All branches of church work have 
received his special care. He has been an 
eloquent preacher and the firm friend of all. 
Under his care the Boys’ Club has prospered. 
As a citizen his influence has been felt in many 
Ways, and always upon the right side. He 
has-served the town in an official capacity 
With signal success. ‘There is universal regret 
that ill health has forced him to retire from 
his active work, and the hope is everywhere 
expressed that he may soon recover. 
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New York, N.Y.—Church of the Mes- 
siah: An impressive installation service 
of Rev. John Haynes Holmes was held 
March 24. Many friends from sister churches 
in the different boroughs joined in wel- 
coming the young minister as assistant to 
Dr. Collyer in this important parish. Rey, 
Paul Revere Frothingham preached the 
sermon, and he dwelt largely upon the im- 
portance of ideals in this day of materialism. 
No institution is greater than the church, even 
with its shortcomings and errors. This is the 
day of supreme reyard for facts, anda great 
deal of the ability of the past that went into 
sermons and the writing of hooks would 
to-day have gone into the building of rail- 
roads and financing great enterprises. The 
present drift is to take the mind from the 
spirit; and for that reason the ministry does 
not attract as it once did. The churches 
of the New Thought have this in their favor: 
they teach the influence of the spirit upon 
physical conditions. It is sublime to strive 
for physical results, but the stronger soul 
endures for the sake of the things that are 
not visible. There is no institution of re- 
form that has not had the airy human fancy 
going before. As Theodore Parker said, 
everything at last returns to an idea,—a 
human thought! This is the spirit that 
must underlie the minister’s work. The 
church must not merely answer the public 
cry, it must teach the things of the spirit. 
When the first minister of the Messiah was 
ordained eighty years ago, he was told that 
he must preach the gospel; raise up the fallen 
and cheer the sad; and no better instruction 
can be given now. Following Mr. Frothing- 
ham, came Dr, Collyer’s prayer, tender, beau- 
tiful, and all embracing. Mr. Slice: gave the 
right hand of fellowship, representing the 
ministers, the Middie States Conference, and 
the Congregational Club; and out of his own 
rich experience of what life means in a New 
York Parish he spoke feelingly and wisely. 
He said that the people of Manhattan would 
look to the junior minister of Messiah for 
work in the great field. “‘You have,” he 
continued, ‘‘done good work hefore, and we 
all welcome you to this great workshop. 
You will work all day, and often dream of 
the work all night. You are not coming 
here to lave: you’ll have to work nine months 
in the year, and rest three to make up for it! 
But you'll like it. It will absorb you. 
But,” warned Dr. Slicer, “don’t do any 
work outside your church for the first twelve 
months.’’ The charge to the minister was 
given by Dr. James H. Ecob of Philadelphia, 
who addressed his remarks to Mr. Holmes, 
but said the congregation was welcome to 
anything it overheard. In referring to 
what Mr. Slicer had just said, he remarked, 
‘Perhaps the talk of the peculiarity of New 
Yorkers and the character of the work have 
got on your nerves,—throw the feeling off! 
New Yorkers are like every one else,—only 
there are more of them, and the work, too, 
isthe same. You may be a young man, but 
I do not believe it! There are three kinds of 
men,—young men, old men, and the eternal 
men! ‘The first cares for externals, the second 
for survivals of what has gone before: the 
eternal man cares for life itself, and that I 
believe you are. In greeting these people to 
whom you have come, greet them as the 
eternal man should. The same words of 
truth will serve for the lofty and the humble. 
Watch the people—and even them up! 
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They will all bless you for this. Mr. Ecob 
warned against preaching the glorious 
Unitarian gospel. He said he was tired of 
hearing the gospel tagged. Rather, preach 
the eternal gospel free from all entanglements. 
He said that the older Unitarian ministers 
had gathered into their bosoms a sheaf of 
spears in order that the younger men might 
have an open path. “You will need all 
your courage to meet the times; and, re-. 
member, there must be more courage 
in the pulpit than in the pews.” Rev. 
Merle St..C. Wright gave the charge to 
the people. He urged the people not to 
feel they were putting away old friends in 
taking in the new minister, but that they 
were adding a new mian to the work. ‘‘Rev- 
erence his time,” pleaded Mr. Wright, 

“give him time to grow. But remember, 

also, that no deep need is an intrusion. 

Reverence his life. He has his life. Do not 

wine him and dine him to death. Do not 

expect him to call. Make chances for him 

to meet you all. Reverence his truth. 

Give him a chance to sway, topple over, and 

get upon his feet again. Be patient with 

his new ideas: he’ll get over most of them 

before you get onto them. Above all else 

give him the support of your loving sym- 

pathy. You will either brace or depress him. 

You must be an inspiration or a despera- 

tion! Labor and love together, that is the 

true church.” The invocation was given by 

Rev. George H. Badger. Scriptural readings 

by Rev. John P. Forbes. Hymns read by 

Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton, Rev Leon A. 

Harvey, and Rev. Hobart Clark, 


For Easter 
Wear 


Frock Coats and Waistcoats 
to match 


$28 »-2 $35 


Trousers to wear with 
the frock 


$7 t° $10 


Fancy Waistcoats 
(in woolen and washable material) 


Hosiery 
Neckwear 


Shirts 
Gloves 


Macullar 
Darker 


Company 
400 Washington Streel 
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Pieasantrics. 


Speaking with a young lady, a gentleman 
mentioned that he had failed to keep abreast 
of the scientific advance of the age. For 
instance,” he said, ‘‘I don’t know at all how 
the incandescent electric light is produced. 

Oh, it is very simple,” said the lady. You 
just press a button, and the light appears at 
once.” 


“Typographical errors,” said William 
Dean Howells, ‘“‘are always amusing. When 
I was a boy in my father’s printing office 
in Martin’s Ferry, I once made a good typo- 
graphical error. My father had written 
‘The showers last week, though copious, 
were not sufficient for the millmen.’ I set it 
up ‘milkmen.’” 


Senator Penrose, discussing the Cape May 
thoroughfares, told of a conversation he had 
had with a Cape May skipper. Amazed at 
the way they were skimming through creeks 
but an inch or two deep, he said, “T suppose, 
captain, that you think nothing of sailing 
across the meadows when there has been a 
heavy fall of dew.” ‘Right you are,” said 
the captain, “though occasionally we have 
to send the man ahead with a watering 


” 
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Dr. Popkin and his sister, in the early days 
of mountain travel, went to New Hamp- 
shire. The good doctor had never regis- 
tered at a hotel with a companion. He 
saw that the man before him wrote “John 
Smith and lady.” Taking the pen, he wrote, 
“John Popkin,” and then meditated, “Eliz- 
abeth is a lady, but she is not my wife.” 
So he wrote “John Popkin and a lady.” 
Then, fearing that the matter was still not 
perfectly plain, added, “who is not his wife.” 


A college professor, noted for his concen- 
tration of thought, returned home from a 
scientific meeting one night, still pondering 
deeply upon the subject that had been dis- 
cussed. As he entered his room, he heard 
a noise that seemed to come from under the 


bed. “Is there some one there?’ he asked 
absently. ‘‘No, professor,” answered the 
intruder, who knew of his peculiarities. 


“That’s strange,” muttered the professor. 
“TI was almost sure I heard some one under 
the bed.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


An Irishman, wishing to take a home- 
stead, and not knowing just how to go 
about it, sought information from a friend. 
“Mike,” he said, “‘you’ve taken a home- 
stead, an’ I thought maybe ye could tell me 
th’ law concernin’ how to go about it.” 
“Well, Dennis, I don’t remimber th’ exact 
wordin’ uv th’ law, but I can give ye th’ 
manin’ uv it. Th’ manin’ uv it is this: Th’ 
governmint is willin’ t’ bet ye 160 acres uv 
land agin $14 thot ye can’t live on it five 
years widout starvin’ t’ death.’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine, 


CRITICISM. 


TheCritic eyed the sunset as the unber turned 
to gray, 
Slow fading in the somewhat foggy west. 
To the color-cultured Critic “twas a very 
dull display; 
“°Tisn’t half so good a sunset 'as was offered 
yesterday! 
I wonder why,” he murmured, as he sadly 
turned away, 
“The sunsets can’t be always at their best.’ 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
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Designers and Makers of 
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Lighting Fixtures 
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New England Mutual 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. APPEL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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wus RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Rep 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remo 
and Packed Moth-proof 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARF 
RENOVATING WORK 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 Oxtor 
Educational. | 
The Misses Allen yitnewe 


. NATH 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address q 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie Scho 
FOR GIRLS. 


‘a 
D 
Springfield 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipm 
The marked feature of the school is its ind 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectu 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a co 
preparation, or a general education. : 
The climate is more equable than on the c 
and the absence of raw cast winds mak 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. a 
The school Year Book, details of courses, 
with photographs of the picturesque buildi 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffle, A.B 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. ~ 3 


A Unitarian School where 
be fitted for college for $2 


gical Sehe 
MEADVILLE, PA. % 
Trains men and women for the Present D 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, x ; 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


PONDER Pe 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . a 
teaching, SA ee a 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 3 
For Boys. Location high and d: i 1 
for peaches arts. aie wack paboratertes. a 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits f 
tific spas) and business, : Ko," bone es pres id- - 
ing. ress Dr. - KK. H ge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Masaeeoth Hoek Ridge : 


KL o 
WALTER B. WATERMAN. 


Complete preparation for Coll ientifi¢ | 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street bene So ' 
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“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cas. W.Wenpre. Price 35cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. | 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, so cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, a5 Beacon 


Earnest boys. Gym- 


St., Boston, 
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